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case 
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reason 
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far as Japanese Imperial ambitions are concerned, was 


disclosed long ago in frank articles in the Japanese Press, 


which recommended the partition of Eastern Siberia and 


Manchuria, and the permanent elimination of Russia 


from the Far East. It is obvious that if the Bolsheviks 


were, as this argument assumes, the accomplices of 
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* * 
Tue motives of the Western Powers are harder to 
fathom. They may feel that it is materially impossible 
to resist the pre! 


nsions of Japan, which presumably was 


I 
America’s reason for acquiescing in her virtual pro- 





tectorate over China. Another motive is, however, at 


work. The Reactionary Press in France, and the 
cret of their wish 


to overthrow the Bolsheviks. 
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to punish, and, if possible, 
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their 
This is clearly the official view 
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overthrow 
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the Socialist Government. 
in Paris. M. Pichen, who has learned nothing from his 
own mistake in subsidizing the Ukrainian Rada, declares 
that the Bolshevik Government is now “ an outcast.’’ He 
evidently foreshadows political intervention 
‘““Millions of Russians are now wailing to be 
delivered by the powerful intervention of the Japanese 
army. This is the natural 
Allies in Russia.”’ 


urse of action for the 
Thus, without a debate, and almost without a question in 
Parliament, we are committed to political intervention 
in Russia, with an Asiatic Army as our mandatory, and 
with ultimately tragic political consequences to our- 
India, and to Australia It 
Labor Party 
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THE pessimistic conviction that Japan was resolute 
and could not be believe, 
erroneous. 
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name is usually translated “ Liberal’’), is opposed to 
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in the Ukraine, and is about to be extended to Finland. 
German forces have occupied the strategically vital 
Aland Islands, in spite of the discontent of Sweden, to 
which the inhabitants wished to adhere. Ratification of 
the Treaty is due in a fortnight. There is some doubt 
whether it will take place. The divisions among the 
Bolsheviks themselves are still alive, and the Left Social 
Revolutionaries advocate resistance. The result is that 
Lenin has been obliged to summon a Congress of Soviets, 
which will meet at Moscow to decide for or against 
ratification, on March 12th—the anniversary of the first 
revolution. Measures meanwhile are being taken which 
look like resistance. The Government offices are being 
removed to Moscow, a step which the Bolsheviks hotly 
blamed when Kerensky was suspected of intending it. 
The workmen, whose mocd is martial, are being drilled 
and organized, but what is left of the regular army is 
still melting away, and absolutely refuses to fight. It is, 
in short, the revolutionary element which shows spirit, 
and the more inert masses which are indifferent. The 
event is unpredictable, but it is well to recollect that the 
Bolsheviks are a disciplined party, and will cast a 
‘block ’’ vote, and the ascendancy of Lenin’s cool and 
calculating character is enormous. Even he, however, 
regards the peace merely as a truce, and does not conceal 
his intention of resuming the struggle against German 
Imperialism when Russia has sufficiently recuperated. 
Can the Allies think to prevent her recuperation by 
hurling Japan at her? 
% * * 

Tue final version of the Treaty of “ Peace ’’ contains 
a peculiarly cynical addition. Not only is Russia forced 
to retire from the Turkish territory (Trebizond, 
Erzeroum, and Van) which she had occupied, she is 
forced to abandon the Transcaucasian districts which she 
won in the last Russo-Turkish War. Batoum, Ardahan, 
and Kars are to be detached from Russia’s territories. 
One recalls the brilliant defence of Kars for the Turks 
by the English General Williams: his shade at least 
should be appeased. The population is mainly Moslem, 
but there is a big Armenian minority, which had lately 
become prosperous and contented. There is every reason 
to dread the fate in store for these Armenians. It is not 
clear from the Treaty whether this Russian district, or 
even the abandoned Turkish territory, is to revert to 
Turkey. By a convenient fiction of ‘“‘self-determination,”’ 
the Germans may intend to make it a vassal province of 
their own. While they occupy and dominate the 
Ukraine, they have got a Black Sea port in Odessa, and 
may wish to use Batoum or Trebizond to complete their 
road into the Middle East. They acquire control 
over great oil-districts, and a gate leading to Persia, 
and eventually to the Turco-Tartar regions of Central 
Asia. The range and grasping immoderation of these 
desions show that the soldiers are in absolute control. 
No political head would have conceived a challenge to 
civilization so evil and so shattering as this. 

* % * 

Rovmanta is also under the harrow. The preliminary 
discussions for her peace with the Central Powers are 
now concluded, and she has provisionally accepted, under 
duress, the terms imposed upon her. Rumor says that 
the first condition is the abdication of King Ferdinand, 
and that is probable, for the Hohenzollern family could 
not forgive the defection of one of its scions. There 
may also be some small strategical rectification of the 
Roumanian-Hungarian frontier, on which, it is said, 
the Magyar Government insisted, against the will of 
Vienna. There is no pretence of “no annexations.’’ 
The whole Dobrudja, a racially mixed area (Turkish, 
Bulgarian, and Roumanian) is to be given to Bulgaria, 
with the paltry qualification that Roumania is to have 
a right-of-way through Constanza to the sea. The main 
fact is, of course, that Roumania returns to the Central 
European fold in which King Carol kept her. The gain 
to Germany will be primarily economic, and it is said 
that she has secured a monopoly of the Roumanian oil- 
fields. 

* + * 

Fouiuer reports of the Reichstag debates and of press 

comment on the Eastern peace suggest that success has 












swept away the parties of moderation, who are now 
hardly fighting even a rearguard action. There is a 
faint Cassandra’s warning in the articles of the ‘‘ Berliner 
Tageblatt ’’ and the ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung,’’ which realize 
that this ‘‘ peace’’ has made of Russia a permanent 
enemy, and describe the new Borderland States as 
creations as artificial as Napoleon’s. Doubtless they 
will share the same ultimate fate. Herr Scheidemann 
did point out that the principle of self-determination is 
not being honestly applied, but with peculiar meanness 
he threw the whole blame upon the Bolsheviks. That is 
his idea of Socialist solidarity against ‘‘ bourgeois ’”’ 
Imperialism. The comments of ‘‘ Vorwirts’’ on the 
Allied Socialist Memorandum raise no _ objections 
against its general principles, but apply an ironical 
criticism to its proposals as to Alsace, the Italian 
claims, and the dissolution of the Hapsburg Empire. It 
says in brief that it is idle to expect Germany and 
Austria to accept such terms, and that the best to be 
hoped for in the West is a status quo peace. German 
Socialists will help by resisting German annexationists, 
but they will not attempt the impossible by going further, 
and demanding diminutions of German and Austrian 
territory. Mr. Henderson’s description of the document 
as an “‘ irreducible minimum ”’ has caused much indig- 
nation to ‘‘ Vorwirts,’’ but we imagine he referred rather 
to its general principles than to the territorial details. 
The only ray of hope is to be found is the very firm 
declaration of the Progressist Minister, Herr von Payer, 
on the Prussian franchise. The Majority has more 
staunchness in domestic than in foreign policy. 
* “% * 

Lorp Lanspowne has sent a second letter to the 
“ Daily Telegraph,’’ which will serve to keep the idea of 
a negotiated peace alive, and to guide public opinion. He 
rebukes the tone of the Versailles communication, and 
seconds Mr. Runciman’s proposal, which Count Hertling 
adopted, for “ conversations in an intimate circle.’’ His 
best point is a reminder that. on the Belgian question the 
German Government accepted the Papal definition of 
what is due to Belgium—“ full political, military, and 
economic independence towards all Powers whatsoever.”’ 
That formula ought to satisfy any honest anxiety about 
her future status. For the rest Lord Lansdowne under- 
lines Count Hertling’s acceptance of Mr. Wilson’s four 
axioms of peace, and distinguishes again, and even more 
sharply than in the first letter, between our demands for 
the restoration of occupied Allied territory, which admit 
of no compromise, and our demands for the improvement 
of the Allied position (Alsace, Trentino, &c.). These 
latter, he thinks, must be left to the Peace Conference, 
with the question of the African Colonies—an obvious 
hint at accommodations and exchanges and compensa- 
tions. This is a shrewd and moderate proposal from an 
experienced mind. Its weakness is that it ignores the 
East. We do not suggest the return of the Borderland 
to Russia (much of it may not desire that solution). But 
the Entente, if it aims at anything better than Imperialist 
barter, must insist on securing here the reality of 
independence and self-determination. y 

* + 

TuE statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
on the Naval Estimates was one of the gravest of the war. 
We have pointed out times out of number how critical 
the shipping problem is. It can only be reasonably 
omitted from a survey of the war on the assumption that 
it is receiving constant and sufficient attention. Indeed, 
the formula for safety is not that the shipping sunk by 
submarines is being replaced, but that it is being replaced 
twice over; for the conditions of the next few months 
require a constantly increasing amount of shipping 
transport for the American troops and their supply 
when in France. Even without losses by submarines we 
should want a great shipbuilding programme, since it is 
the diversion of ships to military purposes which is 
causing the present food shortage. It is therefore with 
grave misgiving that we read that in January the 
shipping construction only reached 58,000 tons We 
know that the American output has not reached the level 
aimed at, and we can only faintly wonder how even this 
Government can still ignore or belittle an issue that is 
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fundamental for us. Land strategy becomes an 
irrelevance in the face of the threat to our vital sea com- 
munications. Even if we have not yet reached the 
critical strain on our endurance, we shal] most certainly 
come to it unless the shipping question is treated as our 


first and most vital consideration. 
* * * 





— 


Even if we are at present sinking the German sub- 
marines as fast as they can be built, it is illusory to 
regard the position as one of equilibrium, for even those 
which have been sunk take with them vessels which we 
are not replacing. In default of this conquest of the 
submarine we must build more and more ships,and there 
must be a differential dietary treatment for heavy 
workers, as in Germany. At present the employers are 
flooded with regulations, and are being “ controlled ’’ 
out of all order or existence, and the workmen 
are hampered by restrictions and urged to work impos- 
sible shifts at the very time that their diet is drastically 
cut down. The position is impossible, Sir Eric 
Geddes is absolutely responsible for it, and he has no 
right to shift an ounce of the burden on to anybody 
else. Of course, it is necessary to insist that merchant- 
men should observe more completely than they do the 
directions as to course and lighting. The tonnage lost 
through pure folly amounts to a volume which few would 
imagine, and master mariners should realize that in 
taking avoidable risks they are jeopardizing more than 
their own safety. Meanwhile we commend the statistics 
given by Sir E. Geddes as to losses in the Mediterranean 
to those who still urge a strategy which demands for 
these waters a considerably higher proportion of the 
world’s shipping than is now engaged in them. 
* * * 

A vERY grave debate sprang up in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday on the harsh and abrupt dis- 
missal of Lord Jellicoe. It showed that (1) Lord Jellicoe’s 
dismissal came about by the joint act of Mr. George and 
Sir Eric Geddes, who first admitted only a “ technical ’’ 
responsibility, and then confessed to having advised it ; 
(2) that Sir Edward Carson was bitterly opposed, and 
that while he was at the Admiralty he had known and was 
resentful of the Press attack on him; (3) that the War 
Cabinet knew nothing of the matter, and that both Mr. 
Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson only heard of it by 
“ accident.’’ Thus the best Fleet Commander of his time, 
and one of the most experienced Fleet Administrators 
(forced into that position against his own will), was got rid 
of on the fiat of an ex-manager of railways, after a few 
weeks’ experience of the working of mere ships! Sir Eric 
Geddes (so far as results go) has been a tolerably con- 
spicuous failure in his new position. But that is his mis- 
fortune as much as his fault. What is astonishing is 
the revelation of the way in which the greatest depart- 
ment in the greatest of Britain’s wars is being run. 

” * * 

Tue Cambrai despatch has at length been issued, 
and, if Mr. Macpherson is to be believed, without 
omission or addition. It is necessary to record this 
assurance since we find no suggestion in the issued 
despatch that Sir Douglas Haig ever realized that his 
offensive might have a decisive bearing upon the 
campaign. It was to be a“ local ’’ and limited offensive, 
though it was expected to have “ great results.’’ The 
cavalry were to be loosed north of Bourlon, and they were 
to harry the German communications so that the enemy 
would be forced to garrison his lines more strongly. It is 
a useful purpose, since the more evenly the troops are 
dispersed over the front the greater the strain, and the 
smaller the chance of an offensive which requires a great 
reservoir at one point. But it is amazing to read almost 
in the same breath that the capture of Cambrai was a 
subsidiary end. 





* * 

Nor can one understand the tactics of the battle. 
Sir Douglas Haig had calculated that the German 
reserves could not arrive for forty-eight hours, and he 
gave General Byng that time in which to ensure the 
development of the offensive by securing sufficient success. 
On the evening of November 21st the troops.had not 
achieved enough to encourage their commander to con- 





tinue; but they had done too much for safety. Hence 
the command had to choose between going on and going 
back. It decided to push on. The struggle for Bourlon 
Wood then began, and continued with little cessation 
until the position was finally evacuated. At the end of 
five days’ fighting we had secured a strong position on 
Bourlon Hill, but several points necessary to hold it were 
still in German hands. Before the counter-attack there 
were six divisions in immediate reserve, one fresh, one 
not long relieved, and four of cavalry. In face of these 
figures it seems a strange oversight that the divisions 
below Banteux Ravine should have been left so weak. 
Either we must regard generalship as a mere mathe- 
matical exercise, or we should expect a commander not 
only to know the number of his troops but their value, 
whether they are weary or fresh, dispirited or on fire. 
General Byng, in effect, was guilty of much the same 
fault as General Cadorna. Each of them left a critical 
sector of the front to be held by troops who were certain 
at one point to give way, the British through sheer 
weariness and weakness, the Italians through disaffection. 
* + * 

Tue Germans, secretly concentrated in the folds of 
the ground, advanced so closely on the heels of their 
opening bombardment that the surprise was complete, 
and at two points gaps were made in the line. From 
this time onward the struggle developed into a series of 
small battles in which individual heroism redeemed the 
day, and, indeed, the most striking lesson of the whole 
of the Battle of Cambrai is the vast influence which can 
be wielded by a handful of resolute men. It was a few 
German soldiers at Flesquitres and another detachment 
at Masnitres who really broke our offensive on the 
opening day of the attack. And the memorable story of 
the defence of Bourlon Wood and its neighborhood 
against the repeated German attacks is similarly the 
history of a number of splendid episodes, in which a few 
men determined to hold out against all odds. Is not this 
another illustration of the maxim of Clausewitz that 
strategy in the end is less important than fighting 
ability? The story of the troops who attacked and 
defended shows up more wonderfully against the strange 
mingling of stupidity with brilliance in the command. 
And as nothing has been omitted from the despatch as 
Sir Douglas Haig wrote it, we wonder what is the final 
quality of a mind which only gives the credit side of the 
balance-sheet. 

* * x 

Tue German occupation of the Aaland Islands has 
produced a very bad impression in Sweden. It could 
hardly be otherwise, since the islands are not only his- 
torically and racially Swedish, but they command the 
chief Swedish trade routes. The revelations as to the 
Russo-German understanding in 1907 are still fresh in 
people’s memories, and it is not a week since the islands 
were evacuated by Russian and Finnish troops. Order 
was restored by the landing of the Swedish troops, and 
there can be no shadow of doubt that the Swedish people 
looked to the reunion of the islands with Sweden. There 
is a slight tendency among the Actiyists to attribute 
Germany’s'action to the weakness of the Government ; 
but feeling is too deeply moved to be content with this 
solace. There is little disposition to believe the German 
explanation of the occupation as a base for operations on 
the Finnish mainland, and there is clearly the raw 
material of trouble in the presence of the Swedish and 
German armies in so circumscribed a space. Germany is 
once more our best diplomat. 
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Holitics and Affairs, 





THE CASE FOR A CONFERENCE. 
THE world is hard beset, but it is, we think, possible to 
discover a place of hope in its extensive background of 
despair. It is this. 
merely negative as is its directing thought, there exists a 
gradually widening sphere of what for want of a better 
word we shall call mediatory influence. Three such centres 


Evil as is most of its action, bad or 


of radiation have been set up since the war began, one 
religious, the second political, the third politico-religious. 
The Pope commands the one, Mr. Wilson the other, the 
Labor and Socialist Parties of Europe the third. 
Now a subsidiary stream of tendency is added. This 
is the informal diplomacy of British Moderatism and 
Liberalism. For the time Lord Lansdowne 
represents the first ; Mr. Runciman the other. Their inter- 
vention has, on the whole, been singularly fruitful. It 
has produced from German diplomacy the first edvance 
of substance which it has ever made since Mr. George’s 
rejection of the tender of 1916. 
exchanges is and 


being 


The form of these 


instructive, we will proceed to 
exainine them. 

In his first letter to the ‘“ Daily Telegraph ’’ Lord 
Lansdowne proposed a formal limitation of our war aims 
to what was rational, attainable, and in harmony with the 
original objects of the Allies. Mr. Runciman went a step 
farther, and suggested a preliminary informal meeting 
for the purpose of arriving at this éclaircissement. To this 
Germany replied, and, in a second letter to the “ Daily 
Telegraph,” He 
extracts from it four definite steps on the road to peace. 
The first is an acceptance of the Runciman tender, which 
was made, we understand, with the unreserved assent of 
Mr. Asquith. Germany is willing to arrange “an intimate’’ 


Lord Lansdowne analyses her reply. 


meeting. The second is that she is willing to make the 
subject of that meeting a “discussible peace’’ in the general 
terms of Mr. Wilson’s four basic principles (general 
justice, self-determination, the benefit of local popula- 
tions, and the reasonable claims of nationality). The 
third is an acceptance of an International Court of 
Arbitration. The fourth is the restoration of Belgium. 
We may be mistaken, but there is, we believe, reason for 
the statement that Baron von Kiihlmann has recently 
added an informal pledge of his personal willingness to 
seo Belgium not only evacuated, but economically 
repaired at German Thus far, Lord 
Lansdowne merely the formal material 
the advance. Two tasks remain 
for a competent analyst to explore The first is 
the condition attached to these German concessions. The 
second is their relation to declared German policy. Lord 
Lansdowne discharges both these obligations of a patriot 
and an honest controversialist; and concludes that the 
Hertling conditions leave the way open both for a con- 
tinuance of the “dialogue’’ and its lapse into an “intimate”’ 
meeting. Now we agree that the concrete test is Belgium. 
Belgium was our own casus bel/7. 


expense. 
“Xamines 


of German 


It is also the point at 
which the Prime Minister has agreed that the opening of 
negotiations can set in. “ Restoration,’’ he said in a 
parenthesis of his Glasgow speech, “ then we will talk.’’ 
The question is whether this point has been attained. 
Our terms are simplicity itself. Every party in every 
country in the Alliance insists on the complete restoration 
of Belgian independence on a guaranteed seeurity. Count 
Hertling stipulated that if Belgium were restored, she 
must not be used as a jumping-off ground for Germany’s 
enemies. The condition is otiose, for it was Germany, 
not we, who “ jumped-off ’’ from Belgium in 1914. But 





Mr. Balfour chose to assume that Count Hertling had 
in his mind German 
such as an economic or commercial or even a military 
overlordship over Belgium. It is at least as plausible to 
suggest with Lord Lansdowne that Count Hertling has in 
mind the Pope’s suggestion of a general guarantee of 


some residual ambitions, 


‘ 


Belgium’s independence “ towards all Powers whatever.’ 
If that be so, the two belligerents are advancing, each 
from its own angle, towards an identical proposition. But 
how supremely important it is to know whether Germany 
is suggesting something we will never look at, or whether, 
beneath the usual camouflage of party statesmanship, she 
is willing to proffer the “ healing act’’ and clear away 
the main ground of our intervention in the war! There 
is more territory to explore. There are the actual German 
occupations. And there are the claims of irredentism, 
with Alsace at their head, and the call for new protec- 
orates and spheres of influence in Turkey and elsewhere. 
Lord Lansdowne subjects the first to the formal German 
disclaimer of annexations. To the second he would apply 
an extension of Mr. George’s pledge to refer our Colonial 
conquests to the Peace Conference. It is clear that these 
violent issues of national right, and these new claims of 
power, cannot be debated in the heat of war. It is 
equally clear that their settlement is essential to a world 
peace. 

Thus far Lord Lansdowne’s letter gives the answer 
to Count Hertling’s speech which an honest and helpful 
statesmanship should at once have applied to it. 
in effect :—‘‘ You offer a form of restoration for Belgium. 
Does it come up to our policy of complete independence 


and integrity ? 


It says, 


Is your qualification a claim for a German 
Protectorate or economic control, or a protest in advance 
against a similar claim from the Western Alliance? Let 
this point be satisfied, either by a continued dialogue 
overseas or by an informal meeting.’’ That is the logical 
order of an effort at peace, if any effort is ever to be made. 
We cannot enter a general Peace Conference while the 
But neither 
unless we are in 


sovereignty of Belgium remains in doubt. 
have we a right to refuse an entry 
a position to demand a German surrender on the second 
order of difficulties, the irredentist and national ques- 
tions. We did not go to war to cancel the Treaty of 
Frankfort or Austria of Our 


intervention was on the special case of Belgium, and on 


to deprive Trieste. 
America’s 
later entry was substantially for the same two objects, 
The first 
tially obtained; a dozen veiled tenders from Germany, 
culminating in the Hertling speech, attest it. 


a demand for a revised international order. 


with an emphasis on the second. is substan 


It is at this point that we unfold the true obstacle 
to an early peace. The 
strategy of the German approach is 
obvious ; it is an offer to surrender weak and unattainable 
ambitions in the West in return for the retention of the 
now allotted plunder of Russia in the East 


Germany speaks us fair 
renewed 


France, 
Italy, Japan, ourselves might, we have no doubt, all share 
in a plan of partition and Jargesse. 
there are 


But to that scheme 
two objections. American and British 
Liberalism could never consent to it, and it contains the 
seed of perpetual war and of the permanent division of 
East and West. One Empire of Berlin to Tokyo might 
confront another with governing extremities at Washing 
ton and Brussels. Such a plan is fatal not only to the 
higher hopes of mankind, but incidentally to our own 
Eastern and Colonial Empire. It might contain within its 
bosom the great good of an Anglo-American Alliance o1 
Confederation, and ruin the world in attaining it. Is it 
therefore impossible to apply any process of healing, of 
consultation, of human reason and compromise, to a 


society before whom these gigantic issues loom as a 
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, : 4 - y ° - . ‘ . . £ BRaecis 
prophecy of destruction! We think not. We can still | tion. The annexation, open or disguised, of Russian 
regard the situation in Eastern Europe as a fluid one. | territory would be an act of unblushing violence, w hich 

‘ | : ] ] ] | » 

. : 2 . 7 would stain not merely her record, but also that of her 

Germany has not yet dismembered Russia in her interest, | | ; 1 sti = ave 2 ee ve. : id 
: | Allies. None the less, the loss of Eastern Siberia wouk 


nor we in Japan’s. We cannot ask for more than Russia 


herself demands for the new ring of Baltic principalities. 


But we can still invite Germany to reconcile her action 
with her word at Brest-Litovsk. She has made a kind of | 
mixed intervention in favor of Germanism, landlordism, 
property, and, worst of all, of a revived and agerandized 
Turkish Empire. But she does not hold the world in fee. 
The Western Alliance is unconquered, and so far as the 


greatest member of it is concerned, its martial power is 


almost untested. Britain has not lost the war; in spite 


of Mr. Lloyd George, she cannot lose it. And Germany 


has not yet formally annexed anything. She is trying to 


weld round democratic Russia a ring of reactionary 
pro-German States Each of these States is at 
war with itself. Each is subject to the moral 


Revolution In Near 
hand to an act ot 
She proposes to restore the Turk 


attraction of ihe Russian 


Asia she has indeed set her 
monstrous impiety. 
and his rule over the province whose soil is still red 
That 
from Disraelism thirty years after every civilized State 
has been shamed out of practising it. What statesman- 
What a Tower of Confusion to raise till it totters, 


with the blood he has shed. is to borrow a leaf 


ship! 
and buries the builders in its fall But at least we can 
say that the prospect of such a world invites, if it invites 
anything at all, just that intervention of reason and 
compromise which Lord Lansdowne suggests. It is not, 
There 


Abraham 


of course, the only solution. The war can go on. 


is no decisive military issue to it; but 


can still lay the knife to the throat of Isaac with no fear 


of an intervening miracle. It is taking on a mask 


hew 


of utter confusion, for a class-war is being super-imposed 


on. the war of nations, and we and Germany, at 


war with each other, are uniting on a war against the 
revolutionary spirit which the original war provoked, she 
to complete the circle of the world’s hatred, we to lose 
for ever the affection of Russia—of any Russia that may 
ever come to being—as well as our character for 
Liberalism. Such a war can only slip into an utterly 
futile Both the 
European Empires involved in the strife, if they are 
| 


nn masses 


and degrading peace. two great 


cynical enough, can get out of such a contest wit 
of loot. 
The effort of Liberalism has been to stop this baseness 


Germany can do it, and we could do it. 
in our own land; the corresponding effort in Germany 
has almost collapsed. But if any vision is left in her 
Liberal statesmen and Socialists, they will force her to 
pause before she deliberately fashions a society so devoted 


iat the woman in labor may well come 


to destruction t 
man-child shall be born of her. 


to pray that ne 





THE JAPANESE INTERVENTION. 
We are on the eve of the most cynical event in the history 
of this war. since Beleium was invaded. None of us doubts 
that however the war may end, that particular wrong 
will be righted. If the wrong Russia which 
Japan contemplates, and the Western Allies sanction, 
is consummated, it is never likely to be repaired. There 
are two distinct issues involved. The lesser of them is 
territorial. We take note of the Japanese declaration 
that she has no purpose of aggrandizement We hope 
she means it But when she occupied 
Korea. It is her ahsolute property to-day. Did she say 
less when she took Kiao-Chau from the Germans, 
promised to restore it to China! She has held it for three 


years. She follows many precedents, need not 


against 


she said no less 
and 


and we 
fasten on her a charge of specially Eastern perfidy 
We never knew a Power, not even Prussia; which 
omitted at such moments to make some similar declara- 


| 


1 


not be the worst evil which Russia might suffer as the 


result of Japanese intervention This part of Siberia 1s 
as yet but sparsely peopled by Russian settlers, and the 
masses of Russia, as they showed during the Russo 
Japanese War, were always cold towards the expansive 
policy of Tsardom in the Far East Immoral 
though such unprovoked violence would be, it would not 
deal a mortal blow to Russia. It would be serious chiefiy 
as a symbol and a demonstration of the Bolshevik 


thesis that Imperialism is equally cynical th 


The graver wrong which this intervention portends is that 
it would be and 
submerge Russia under foreign intervention We doubt 
whether Japan herself cares much about this parti ular 
part of the ré/e currently assigned to he Nor will we 
lightly conclude that any Allied Government has, as yet, 
assumed that terrible 1 ‘sponsibility. It is, h 


( rid ove! 


part of a scheme to undo the revolution, 
! 


wever, the 
part which primarily interests a section of the Western 
Press From the Royalist-Clerical-Militari 
Paris” to our own | 


advertised that the Japanese forces will 


Ex ho de 
Times,” the expectation is openly 


restore order 


in Russia The exact prog! yme is { yet il osed 
| Are the Japanese actually to penetrate into European 
tussia ? Are they to furnish a bas nd arn from 
which, with some assistance, a Cossack or Royalist force 
is to advance to overthrow the Bolsheviks? In one way 
| or another, British and French Imperialists assume that 
Japan will upset the present régime, and erect t] 


if these Governments are drawn into restor 
we imagine that “ Willy ”’ will not object 


4 = 1 
in its place. 


ing “ Nicky, 


[t is this project of political intervention which cousti- 
tutes the app lling evil of this Japanese adventu We 
are on the eve ofa policy which will destroy our character 


as a democratic Power. 


Must we pause to examine the various minimising 


pretexts advanced to expiain Japan ntervention 
They are not masterpieces of evasion It is true, 
we believe, that large quantities of warlike stores have 
lain rusting in Vladivostok for a couple of years. It may 
be just to say that Russia, which can neither use th m, 
| hor pay tor them, ought to restore them Has she ] n 


Have any 
whatever been taken to induce her t 
to be qui tly removed? We know of none 

| simply to go and take them. As for 


asked? lIlas she refused? persuasive steps 
these stores 
The idea is 


those terrible 





administered to reckless idealists, realizir 


| prisoners, mostly disaffected Austrian Slavs, is there 
any evidence that they are rea being used to 
| serve Germany's ends ] Tne suggestion that the 
Bolsheviks, after enduring the severest lesson ever 


¢ that Prussian 
militarism is unteachably brutal, are going to become its 
tools, agents, and accomplices. is too ludicrous for argu 
ment. The people who really are falling under the sway 
of the Central Powers are not the Bolsheviks, but the 
Ukrainian Rada, on which France showered subsidies. 
But, even if we could swallow this moral absurdity, the 
Lord § 


| geographical absurdity remains 
famous 


ilisbury on a 
map The 
Has it yet procured that 
realize that over five thousand 
| separate the present German lines from Vladivostok If 
General Foch ( 


ed) really 


occasion called for a large scale 
Foreign Office moves slowly 
map? Does it miles 
vhom an interviewer may have misrepre 
supposes that the enemy are going t 


Russia and Siberia in order to break a lance with the 
1 


cross 
Japanese, eable sur 
nearer 


The 


we fear he may experience a disagr 
prise when they direct their 
These fantastic pretexts deceive no 


forces to 


ome 


objective 





real Japanese desion, to which we are glad to see that a 
Japanese opposition still exists, was quite frankly disclosed 
in the Japan Press as far back as December. We are 


indebted to the ‘‘ Cambridge Magazine ” for a quotation 


r Professor Ninagawa Shin, ‘‘ a well known authority 
on international law.’’ In this he anticipated that 

tussian territory east of Lak saikal wou! vy be 
brought under Japan’s sway,” for the Jap ould 

| of course, carry everything b fore them He on to 

| suggest that. America and China, if they cared to send 


troops, might share part of the loot The partition, he 
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assumed, would be permanent. ‘It would make China 
and America Japan's only neighbors, and Japan’s future 
international | position might be made more comfortable.”’ 
This plain expression by an expert Japanese authority 
the ntion to eliminate Russia altogether from the Fa 
East may excuse us from further analysis of the ect 
e rusty stores, or the Tchecho-Slovak prisoners. 
in the course of this war, has secured a virtua] pro- 
te over China, which ever America has acknow- 
She thinks that her hegemony over the Far East 


int 
live 


menace, th 
Japan, 
tectora 
ledged. 


will be the more secure if she occupies Viadivostck and 
both shores of her seas. There is no mystery in the 
‘real Politik ’’ of her Imperialism. 

It is the human aspect of this intervention which 
concern » than this proposal to partition an 


Ss us even mol 


ex-Ally, and now a neutral, who counts her five 
million casualties in the common cause A peril 
is no worse because it is yelle and for us 
the enemy is Imperialism, be it Asial 1tic or Prussian. 











We are not sensible to the charm and originality of 
Japanese culture, even when we see it overlaid with a 
more than Hohenzollern autocracy, a nationalism exclu- 
sive to the point of mysticism, and a militarism as efficient 
and confident as its Prussian model. None the less, 
though all this has its European analogue, the proposal] to 
put the armies of a race so alien in charge of the destinies 
of any ean people (the ‘ Tim es’ suggests a man- 
date t i. an to « fee t the ‘“ self-determination ’’ of 
Russia to intervention a more than usually sinister 
aspect ild stoutly oppose any foreign interven- 
tion Vv evel Russia, whether by one Power or by all 
Sucl rs as all the Ru “aap. a have made—the 
lh : the Cadets, ths akness of Kerensky, the 
lence and intolerance of the e Bolsheviks—are passing 
phenomena The difficulties of revolution after the 
exhaustion of this war would have ta the wisest states- 
manship Less tha year has achaal and only an 
iznuoramus U have expected Russians to cope at once, 
vit] both with tl nternal and the external 
problems. The task had to be simplified, and it is the 
Allies whose la f understanding helped to drive Lenin 
to his weakly despairing solution The menace of famine. 
the war-weariness, the secret treaties, the racial problen 
and the if em, Wwe 1 the le gvacy o! Tsardc m Be 
it long or short, the process of bringing order out of this 
! t | k of Ru bre nd hands. N« 
Toreign intervent n can shorten it. bu well arrest 
‘. = the result tl renewed rev will bring 
back the old cha agall The peasants have got the 
and, they will not acquiesce in the restoration of thi 
old order. That would be our comment. if German o1 
Western or Internationa] intervention were proposed. 
When the proposal is to bring in a non European, non 
Christian Autocratic Power to do the work. every 
argument for non-intervention is underlined No 
relgne? n prescribe for Russia, and assuredly no 
! en to the whole meaning and spirit of 


A 
4A 





S Z sympathetic European, who has 
Russian problems and steeped himself iz 

tu ter re, ! ne that he uld suggest 
sor y Th e 7 OI ¢ ther worid re to dict té 
We supp that r bureaucrats, \ have misunder 
stood evel | ase : aet i] of tl reve ition, assume 
that Gener A eff, or Professor Miliukoff, or the 
ex-7 . o t march to pe r behind Japanes 
b ets. There are two Russias. Holy Russia thinks 
ri T J naness S 4 ns od Ri a4 sees in them 
exp nts of a pe arly unblushing Imperialism. Which 
of them v reet ‘ h saviours R: ee: is an 
lonora hing. but it a fact. and v Imag e that it is 
as virulent in Russ and even in Siberia as it is ir 
( tor é OY Australia We are not sure that the 
counter-revolutic can be achieved in this way We 
believe tl s sm in Russia, be it Bolshevik o1 
Mir Vik . @ 1 faut p ior at tore mn rmv tf 
erub uy What is certain is that this intervention mea 
more bloodshed, more confusion, more starvation. and a 


ast rift between Russia and the West Long hefore 
the Japanese succet moreover, the Germans on thei: 
side will step ir They have only a hundred miles to x 


se have five thousand 


The Japane 





Our Imperialists are about to embark on an experi- 
ment in political vivisection which degrades the war. 
Our own rulers gamble in mighty stakes without imagina- 
tion. With the French, who know by dire experience 
what foreign intervention in the hour of revolution means, 
such an offence against democracy will be even 
pardonable. Let us, in conclusion, beg those who dimly 
see how monstrous this thing is not to attempt, to dis- 
guise it beneath talk of “‘ international ’’ action and the 

League of Nations.’’ We want no League of Nations 
until it comes hand in hand with peace, and, above all, 
we do not want it with Japan as its mandatory and the 
suppression of a revolution as its purpose. it may be 
that no Power and protest can stop Japan. In that 
case let her act for herself. If she merely takes 
Viadivostok Russia will survive. Sut let not Europe, 
“on mocratic Europe above all, make itself the ‘partner in 
her act, or send its flags to decorate a final restoration 
of "Scahuie, Left to herself Japan will not concern 
herself overmuch with the fortunes of Emperor and 
Empress. In this matter we are in Mr. Wilson’s hands, 
and we fervently hope that, if he cannot prevent the 
wrong, he will at least assume no responsibility for it. 


less 





THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 


Tue nature of the final peace which is to be imposed 
upon prostrate the imminent reality of Japanese 
intervention—these are the elements more 
situation than which British policy and the 
British Empire have been confronted. The resurrection 
of the Ottoman Empire under German tutelage between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, the indefinite expansion 
westward of Japan, possibilities which now stand with 
one foot upon the threshold of reality, should give even 
the levity of our present pause. Sut they 


Russia, 
of a serious 
it any with 
3r 


gvovernors 


will not The Press will maintain the conspiracy of 
ilenc The ‘“ Daily Mail’’ derives intense satisfaction 
from the thought of the presence of the Japanese at 
Omsk, while even the Liberal Press indulges the pious 
hope (which it puts ' rward as a statement of fact) that 


the Japanese intend by their intervention to prove that 


they will be worthy members of the League of Nations. 
By such an assertion we are carried into the region of 
the sublimely fantastic. : 
But the situation remains spite of ail desperate 
fforts to misrepresent it, a situation which to the 
unaided light of any honest intelligence is fraught with 
the gravest issues for the future of the British Empire 
nd the world. It can be met only by statesmanship. 
Instead of statesmen we have the Government of Mr. 
George, which more and more resolves itself into a trans 
mitting instrument, by means of which the pressure of 
French Nationalism and Italian Imperialism makes 
itself felt at Washington. There is not only no 
cuarantee that the situation is being fairly faced, there 


and conclusive ev that there is in 
the capable of facing it. That is primarily 
the x. of the Foreieon The Secretary 


Fore'on Affairs is not a the War 


1s en idence no one 
vernment 
ior 


member of Cabinet. 


gut if he were it would make no difference. Mr. 
salfour has lately given ample proof that his tempera- 
mental carelessness and levity are equalled only by his 
ess il and Imost universal ignorance Evidently 
n order to show tl if he had not read 
Count Czernin’s speech, he had at least glanced 
at Count Hertline’s, he made a speech criticizing 
what was obviously a erious Offer of peace in 
the West The triviality of his general method of 
criticizing the most serious pronouncement made from 
the German side during the war may be left out of 
account What is of immediate interest is that exactly 
one-half of the material criticism which he applied to 
Count Hertling’s speech, the portion in which he 
ttacked the cession of Cholm to the Ukraine, was based 
on the tacit acceptance of the extreme Pan-Polish claims. 
One would have imagined from his words that the whole 
population of the Government of Cholm was of pure 


Polish blood ; 


fact that the 


no one could have 
majority of the 


had the least idea of the 


inhabitants are Ukrainians 
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by race. Ignorance of this kind would perhaps be 
excusable if some obvious British interest were served. 
None was served. It was a case of pointless ignorance 
of a piece with the confession concerning Count Czernin’s 
speech. Meanwhile, Lord Robert Cecil, who had on the 
occasion of Count Hertling’s February speech distin- 
guished himself by declaring in the same breath that he 
had not seen the text and that it was unacceptable, 
asserts that the Government has access to the utterances 
of enemy statesmen only in the versions printed in the 
British Press. One would imagine that a copy of the 
“ Norddeutsche Alloemeine Zcitune’’ never reached 
England, or that we had no ambassadors at Berne, The 
Hague, or Copenhagen who might perhaps instruct their 
subordinates to telegraph the exact official text, or that 
the German wireless never circulated it. 

The ignorance is everywhere ; but the experience of 
the last two months has demonstrated, finally and for all, 
that there is no substance behind the myth that in the 
Foreign Office are concealed secret stores of knowledge. 
The Foreign Office is the most ignorant of all our 
ignorant departments. But, it may be said, the War 
Cabinet does not concern itself with such trifles as 
foreign affairs. The Foreign Secretary is not a member, 
and even if he could draw upon infinite information and 
were supported by officials of ability and judgment, it 
would make no difference. On the contrary, the affair 
is the more urgent. The House of Commons must realize 
that the responsibility, not merely for criticism but for 
actual knowledge, now rests upon it alone. Asia and 
Europe are in the melting-pot; with them into the pot 
has been thrown British policy. At a moment when 
decisions of the largest scope must be taken if the 
British Empire is not to slide into disaster, it must know 
that it can trust no one but itself. There is no more 
room for a suave confidence that somebody somewhere 
There is no such place and 
Only because the Fors ion Office does, 


possesses expert knowledge. 
no such person. 
in fact, know nothing of true consequence has it been 
possible to exclude it from any voice in the decisions of 
the War Cabinet. If it had possessed knowledge it must 
have tried to influence the policy of the War Cabinet. 
That policy consists in going on blindly from day to day 
in the pathetic belief that somehow Eneland will, in spite 
of everything, have the last word in the arrangement 
Unfortunately for England, this pathetic 
also shared by the people as a whole. The 

the “ Daily Mail’’ believe that 
to Omsk they will 


because we think they oucht to; 


of the world. 
fallacy 


read rs of 


when the 
Japanese get ceo back again merely 
while the readers of 
Liberal papers believe that Japan is out to win her spurs 
to qualify for the Round Table of the League of Nations 
merely because the League of Nations seems to them a 
right and proper thing. 
abandoned the insular position; as 


As a political power we have 
a people we have 
retained the insular consciousness. The result is that 
at one moment the Government can come forward with 
a democratic policy, and at another with a policy of 
power and interests, and since we have not eained the 
faculty to distinguish between them, we are brought even 
tually face to face with a situation in which in one and 
the same moment we abande Nn the ad mocratic poli V; and 
let the trump cards of a policy of inter 


est’ be qui tly 
taken out « : 


for that and nothing less is the 
t developments of the situation in 


F our hands; 


meaning of the lates 
the East 

The House of Commons must take control, and 
without delay We are elad to see that 
been made with the formation of a private group for 
the regular discussion of Foreien Affairs 
must meet and act quickly; it must be 
constituted committee It 


itself real control and acquiring th 


beginning has 


But this group 
ome a formally 
must aim at claiming for 
powers which are 
\ffairs in the 
French Chamber and Senate It must demand access 


possessed by the Committees for Foreign 


to full infermation concerning the proceedings of our 


diplomacy, consider, discuss, and report upon it, through 


' . 
, chairman, who should be changed from time to time 


! It must regard 
{ but the formulat on 
of a definite policy, and the insistence that that policy 


and taken from the creat parties in turn 


as its main function not eriticiom, 





should be carried out. If the Foreign Affairs group of 
the House of Commons is to be of real value, it must 
make up its mind that it has not merely to supplement 
a policy and a system which are already in being, but 
to create something where there is, on any reasonable 
estimate of the evidence, an absolute void. If it pursues 
these aims and acknowledges this purpose, it will inevit- 
ably come into conflict with the body, the place of whose 
intelligence is supplied by the void. It should thus put 
its case before the House as a whole: in other words, 
be deliberately prepared to use its influence for the 
overthrow of the Government. If it is not prepared to 
do this, then it would do better not to pretend to do 
anything, for it is certain that the present Government 
will not dream of allowing it any power by its own free 
consent, and if it has no power it has no pur pose 

The time is too urgent to reckon upon the eventual 
influence of enlightened criticism. That might have been 
possible in time of peace. But the last year of the war has 
carried compact within itse'f the events of a century. 
Crisis has followed crisis in the affairs of the world, and 
at each several turn tl 
revealed as bankrupt. 


ie policy of England has been 
What are now imminent pos- 
sibilities would have been regarded a 1 
fantastic imaginations. The bases of our \ 
policy have shifted, the policy itself—-the policy of the 


} : 1] 


knock-out blow—is an ill-consid 
of which we lose opportunity after 
saved from catastrophe only by the firmness of our 


armies and navies, and by the blunders of our 


opponents. But now it seems as though the enemy does 
not intend to blunder any more. It is of no use to point 
out that the Reichstag has sold its soul; that may be 
true enough. The Reichstag now rallies to the Govern 

ment because it approves of the kind of material success 
it has just now achieved It approves it because it 
decides that it is attainable and because the 
Government, in its bad way, attains it We need 
a Government that will do the same for a_ better 
cause, and will realize the fact that t] old 
practice of hurling nations indiscriminately at Germany 
has been a failure in the past and h involved us, as 
consenting partners, in arra rents for parcelling the 
world which make our public professions seem hypocrisy 

But we can at least see to the security of the British 
Empire, which has, on the whole, s rved as a} ul 
example of good government to the world. And it 1s 


high time we ma \ 
Affairs group of the House of Commons, if it takes upon 
] 


4 : rare : 
DY lh new “ey , 
t ip ou minds ihe ew Foreign 
I 


itself this urgent task of making up the mind of the 
nation, of deciding what is indispensable and what }s 
not, of seeing to it that whatever Government is in 
power takes the quickest and most direct way to that 
indispensable minimum and acts up to its resolution, 
may be the only instrument of salvation But it must 
have power; therefore it must begin with the deter 
mination to get it. It is quite useless for it to wait for 
powers to evolve and accumulate like the British 
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Mr. Joun Repmonp’s death was an event to cause 
rief rather than surprise. Death | long | h 
face, and, alas! in his work for | Ele 30 
much the reat Parliament to forbid his 
belne t the date of his nt idership, a it 
lrish statesman Mr. Redmond \ ilmost a perfect 
peake ile had really n } ! , ure 
1 good, sufficient vocabulary ré powel t nt 
id argument, a fine sty! He w ! ! » 
fect cha‘rman of a Convention, at wl 1 his \ 
readiness and exactness of mind, and quick ta il sense 
shone out from all inferior talent Bb W ntially 
Conservative, and though in that respect he was lk 
Parnell, he did not keep close enough touch with Ireland 
to be, like Parnell, practically intransigent till he had 


got what he had wanted. He was never touched by our 
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must have access to confidential documents if their work 
is to be other than a vain show. Yet the ‘‘ Times,’’ the 
“ Mail,’’ the ‘Evening News,’’ the “ Express,’’ the 

Chronicle,’’ the “ Weekly Dispi tch,’’ the ‘“ Sunday 
Pictorial,’ and the rest of them continue to represent, 
1 With 
It is bad enough for a Minister to rule that 
England shall speak through such a medium to her 
people, her friends, and her enemies, and also to the 
neutral Powers, watchful of her every word. But it is a 
perversion of all right deliberately and formally to retain 
this press-power as a part of the governing machine, to 
use this once free voice for the double purpose of impress- 
ing opinion and retaining your own power. 


discuss, criticize policy as if they were free agents. 


what right ? 


Anp what pretence can there now be of Mr. George’s 
fre the ‘stunt Most of these 
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A FRIEND sends me the view of a neutral diplomatist 
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Belgium might even have been arranged. . And I still 
think that if the Allies would accept such a moderate 
peace, all they have got to do is to say so, and sit down 
to wait for the plain people in Germany to do the rest. 
It can’t be over-estimated what a part the ‘ self-defence ’ 
theory has had in keeping Germany together, and if it 
is once removed, the pressure from beneath would be 
too strong for any Government. If you want to divide 
the German people from the German Government, it is 
only necessary to furnish a very fundamental issue on 
which the two disagree absolutely. As long as the 
German Government can pretend to base its claim for 
support on the theory of self-defence, it will receive 
such support.” 

I BELIEVE that Baron von Kiihlmann recently told 
a neutral diplomatist that Germany was willing to 
evacuate Belgium and to offer her reparation. 

A FRIEND who well knows the district to which the 
Japanese intervention looks sends the following notes 
on it :— 

“Take a map and look at the territory bounded on 
the West and North (from Harbin, through Khabarovsk, 
to Nikolaevsk) by the Rivers Sungari and Amur ; of this 
the portion included between the east or right bank of 
the Ussuri (starting, say, from Nikolai-Ussuriski), the 
southern shore of the Amur from Khabarovsk to the 
sea, and on the other hand the Pacific Ocean, forms what 
is known as the “ Maritime Province’ (“ Primorskaya 
Oblast” in Russian) It is very sparsely populated, 
except to a certain extent along Ussuri, ‘and much less 
along Amur, but contains much mineral wealth, 
including already worked coal-mines, some eighty miles 
north-north-eass of Vladivostok, along the Ussuri 
Valley, a considerable tract of very fertile land, in the 
Amur, inexhaustible fisheries, not to mention the gold- 
bearing territories of this latter river. This province 
could, very easily, be occupied by Japan, giving her 
command of all the coast-line and ports from Port 
Arthur to the mouth of the Amur in the Gulf of Tartary 
(i.e., of all the available Eastern Pacific harbors), and 
the command of the lower reach of the Amur (900 miles 
from Nikolaevsk to Khabarovsk), the keys to the exit 
doors of whatever kind of state the Siberian Republic 
may develop into. It will be a parallel to the occupa- 
tion of Egypt. 


I nope that when Mr. George addresses the Free 
Church Council on social problems, as I see he 
is about to do, he will not forget to enlighten 
it on the problem of Cayeux. The six million 
women voters, some of whom have Free Church 
sympathies, may like to know whether he shares Mr. 
Macpherson’s apparent view of the provided brothel, with 
its ‘clean ’’ inmates, as a work of national importance. 
Probably not ; for if he does, he can hardly limit it to the 
duration of the war, and I do not yet see a national rever- 
sion to the C.D. Acts. For if we “ revert’’ to these, we 
must clearly “revert’’ a little further, and, rebuilding 
the ancient Temple of the Hired Aphrodite, give her not 
our scorn, but our thanks, not our certificate of “ cleanli- 
ness,’’ but our medals and crosses and honorable orders 
and the rest of our war distinctions. So perhapsthe Prime 
Minister will explain to the Free Church Council, not 
what the policy of the French War Office is, but what is 
his policy, and whether he regards the incident of Cayeux 
(and elsewhere) as an appropriate celebration of the 
passing of Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. Nevinson’s art develops with each new call upon 
it. His exhibition of War Pictures at Leicester Square 
shows him discarding the conventions of the new schools 
when they bore or stifle his artist’s soul, and re- 
adopting them with a difference when they happen to 
suit his subjects. Now, as in his brilliant picture of the 
passage across Channel, with the broad, sun-smitten 
track of the swift-going steamer as its centre, he almost 
reverts to earlier modes of representation, drawn by the 
mere beauty of nature’s movement and coloring. Then, 
again, as in his studies of war-sodden soldiers, with their 
rude faces and shabby accoutrements standing sharply 
out of the canvas, he becomes more modern and harshly 
critical; or he even resorts to symbolic cubism. His 
painting is often most delicately detailed and even 
elaborately refined, delighting in the play of light, till 


his barbed-wire fencing glitters like jewels on a woman’s 








neck, and the shell-bursts at night light up sky and soil 
and transport horses laboring at the collar with a 
solemn radiance. Yet he subordinates all these effects to 
his general criticism of the war—so far, that is to say, 
as the Censor will let him. That tolerance is freely 
extended so far as the artist confines himself to exhibit- 
ing the instruments and the agents of war, and their 
work on mere fields and skies, which cannot retort, and 
refrains from suggesting the real purpose of these opera- 
tions. That happens to be Death. But the 
idea that anybody (except Germans) ever gets killed 
in war seems to have been too much for Sir Edward 
Cook or the gentleman who does the art censorship. In 
order that the fact many be well-screened from a sensi- 
tive public, a patch of brown paper covers al] but the 
tell-tale feet and helmets of a couple of dead linesmen 
in “Paths of Glory.’’ So my readers may see the 
Nevinson Exhibition, and come away from it quite 
happy and comfortable about its subject. 


A PUBLIC man, asked to subscribe to a particularly 
absurd form of war-memorial, declined on the ground 
that the nation already possessed a sufficiently striking 
memento in the shape of—the National Debt. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Hetters. - 


VA VICTORIBUS! 
Ir once happened that the present writer as a boy was 
drawn by curiosity to Westminster Abbey in order to 
hear a famous preacher of that day, Dean Stanley. 
What the text was, or the special topic of the sermon, 
has long since faded from memory. But the main point 
of the discourse remains vividly clear. It is not, after 
the ancient Roman manner, V @ victis! that we are called 
upon to cry in the struggles of the world, declared the 
sturdy little man with the resonant, defiant voice, but 
Ve victoribus! He was not a pacifist, but—as is so often 
the case with these small fragile persons perpetually 
battling with Death—of most militant spirit, and in the 
course of this same discourse he declaimed with 
challenging emphasis his favorite Tennysonian per- 
version :-— 
“Tis better to have fought and lost 
Than never to have fought at all.” 

It is not to the seeming victor that the finest spoils of 
battle pass, and victory rather than defeat brings the 
burden of woe. Ve victorihus! 

Some forty years have passed since then, but the 
reminiscence of the idea embodied in that vehement 
cry has remained in the background of at least one 
hearer’s mind ever since, to be tested again and again 
by the history of our own time or the past. The great 
wars of history are ambiguous for the most part, but 
when any meaning emerges the moral is clear to see: Woe 
to the victers! The illustration furnished by Napoleon 
in Prussia has become a commonplace now. In the 
campaign that culminated in the complete and 
magnificent victory at Jena, Napoleon was enabled to 
trample down insolently the soil of Prussia, and that 
campaign seemed to the world, as Treitschke admitted 
it to be, the only disastrous campaign in the history of 
Prussian warfare. Yet Napoleon and all his victories 
vanished like mist, blown away by armies smaller than 
his own under commanders who have never been ranked 
with him. By his victories he had defeated himself. 
All their fruits went to Prussia. Napoleon ploughed the 
fields of Prussia, but the Prussian it was who reaped the 
harvest. The power and the organization of Prussia 
were enormously furthered, hastened, and extended. 
The victorious hero who trampled on Germany -was as 
much as any man the creator of Germany. V@ victoribus! 
The third Napoleon entered into the first Napoleon’s 
heritage. The Germany which victorious France had 
made trampled on the France that made it, to inflict 
a wound not healed to this day. Yet the moral is ever 
the same: Ve victoribus! The victors of Sedan, the 
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triumphant besiegers of Paris, went home with Alsace- 
Lorraine and their milliards ; therewith they bore home 
also all the woes of victory. They grew prosperous, 
materialistic, arrogant, luxurious, licentious, after the 
manner of those victorious Teutonic Goths of old who 
sought to loll in drunken insolence in curule chairs, and 
were soon melting away like northern snow on the warm 
Italian plains. The spiritual creativeness of the nation 


was killed; for nearly fifty years no great thinker or | 


creative artist, no personality of world-wide significance, 
has come out of Germany, scarcely even in music, for 
Wagner’s career began forty years before the war of 


1870. While Germany was thus attracting the enmity of | 


the world, the position of France in the world remained 
unimpaired, heightened rather, its strength reinvigor- 
ated, its intellectual authority affirmed, so that those who 
before had been inclined to question it were no longer 
heard, and to-day all have borne witness to the greatness 
of that France which Germany in 1870 so enriched. Nor 
is the victor’s tragedy a spectacle which we in England 
have only viewed from afar as spectators. 


England in the world stood lower than perhaps it has ever 
stood before. It was the moment of victory. The triumph 
of England over the Boer States was nearly everywhere 
regarded as the shame of England, arousing open or ill- 
concealed hatred and contempt, and, as we know, it was 
only by a sudden reversal of the policy of victory, so far 
as that was still possible, that the credit of England in 
the world was to some extent restored. In a sense, it is 
true that no victory, as the would-be victor understood 
victory, has ever been achieved in the world, because the 
victor can never stand still at the moment of victory. 
It was by a fine inspiration that the victory of the 
children of Israel over the Amorites was reported as due 
to the sun standing still upon Gibeon at the command 
of Joshua ‘‘ until the nation had avenged themselves of 
their enemies.’’ That was indeed the only way to do it. 
For in our everyday world the sun refuses to stand still 
until the nation has avenged itself on its enemies, and 
the result is that victory swiftly passes into something 
quite other than the victor had intended. 

History, we are sometimes taught nowadays, has no 
lessons. That, certainly, is a lesson which our leaders 
at all events have no need to be taught. ‘‘ Our aim is 
victory!’’ exclaimed the French Premier in an outburst 
of original inspiration, swiftly echoed by our own 
Premier. In the days of Bergson, reason is as much out 
of fashion as history. Else one might point out that not 
only is mere victory a demonstrably unreasonable, and 
in the long run disastrous end to fight for, but that, as 
a matter of fact, in all genuine fights it is not the end 
actually sought. That is the case even among animals 
as far as possible removed from human reason. Even in 
bull-fights or cock-fights, contests from which reason is 
artificially eliminated, and still more clearly under 
natural conditions, it cannot be said that animals fight 
for an abstract ‘‘ victory,’’ but rather for desirable 
concrete biological ends, even if mere self-preservation, 
which concern them vastly more, and, in the absence of 
reason, may best be secured by fighting. 

‘* Victory ’’ is merely an abstraction inserted by 
phraseologists between the aim and the end. They may 
perhaps tell us that the object of inserting it is to bring 
the rays of the aim to a more effective focus on the end. 
They refrain from telling us that it may also act in an 
altogether different way by so dissipating the rays that 
they never become effective at all. We smiled when we 
heard, in the old days of Suffragette militancy, of the 
committee of schoolboys which met to consider that 
movement, and decided that while they disapproved of 
its objects, they entirely approved its methods. We no 
longer smiled when we suspected. that our own War 
Cabinet might be even such another committee, entirely 
approving the methods by which the nation is fighting, 
but not able to express approval of those high ends for 
which we fight. The new cry of the demagogues lent 
itself well to that attitude, and seemed for the moment 
likely to prevail. ‘‘ Our aim is Victory!’’ To such 
innocent-hearted people as the Bishop of London, it was 
revealed at once that now at last we have ‘‘a great 





There was | 
one moment in recent times when the prestige of | 





leader who believes in God.’’ One might indeed ask: 
Which God? For some may remember, though a 
Christian bishop may forget, that the Greeks regarded 
Victory as the daughter of Styx, whose home was in that 
Nether World which we call Hell. 

In any case, and however it came about, there was a 
speedy reaction against that cry. It failed to satisfy 
even the modest demands of war-racked reason. For our 
self-appointed rulers who raised this cry meant by 
‘*Victory,’’ it appeared, a fantastic sheaf of Secret 
Treaties, with an indefinite prolongation of the military 
war in an economic war, to be imposed on peoples who 
regarded that as the last thing in the world they were 
anxious to die for. It became clear to all with any 
vision for reality left, that if that was ‘‘ victory,’’ there 
was nothing but an endless burden of woes for those who 
achieved it. 

For if we are still fighting, as we set out to fight, 
for Freedom and Right, or, if we prefer the favorite 
American formula, to make the world safe for Democracy, 
we know that while we could not avoid military methods 
(as the failure of the bold Bolshevik policy has 
demonstrated afresh in Russia), militarism alone, that 
is to say, victory, is powerless to achieve our ends. For, 
unless in the é/an vital of our military onrush we have 
overthrown Reason, we cannot fail to know that 
militarism—and we must face the fact that a world-war, 
while it lasts, is militarism in the Prussian sense of the 
word—so far from being the loving guardian of Freedom 
and Right, or the infallible panacea for creating a world 
safe for Democracy, is the deadly enemy of these things. 
Militarism is thus a weapon which under certain circum- 
stances must inevitably be used, but a weapon only to be 
used with extreme precaution, such a two-edged sword, 
in fact, that the Cause, however excellent, which takes 
it up, takes up also the risk of perishing by it. There is 
here, we see, a delicate situation. The peril of rejecting 
the weapon offered to us is even greater than the peril 
of taking it up. Therefore we have engaged our Satan 
in the task of casting out Satan. We are placed, that 
is to say, in the paradoxical position of being compelled 
to employ an instrument in the destruction of which all 
our salvation lies. Under such circumstances the issue 
of the war, so different from the swift decisive issue many 
once foresaw, is assuming a shape—however awful in its 
monstrosity, and the more effective the more awful— 
which is really the best possible means for the attainment 
of our ends. At the outset we were inclined to look 
upon the war as made after the image of a drama, and 
we saw the white-souled hero proceeding triumphantly 
through a few brief acts to overwhelm and pierce to the 
heart the black-souled villain. But this war has not 
been made after the pattern of a play, unless indeed of 
marionettes. For the real actors who pull the strings, 
heroes or villains, whichever they may be, never mingle 
with their puppets. The young prince in the fairy-tale 
had a whipping-boy whose innocent back was duly 
castigated for all his lord’s offences. Our lords and 
governors to-day have whole nations as their whipping- 
boys, by whose stripes they are not bruised but healed, 
overwhelmed, indeed, with rewards and honors. By no 
possibility, therefore, can the war be made to fit into 
our dramatic prepossessions ; it permits of no dénouement 
which will satisfy even the austerely inhuman demands 
of a Greek tragic Fate. It is not a play, but much more 
one of these monstrous and bloody fairy-tales, without 
rhyme or reason, crooned gloomily in the obscure dawn 
of the world. So it is that clear-eyed and acute 
observers, of whom a few are still left in the neutral 
countries, have grown inclined to think that salvation 
can only come to Europe by a defeat all round, which 
would really be a victory all round, for all those 
flagellated nations who are whipped less for their own 
sins than for those of their leaders who will never be 
whipped. 

Such a conclusion of the whole matter, it cannot be 
denied, would leave a sense of dissatisfaction on those 
melodramatic souls in the gallery who cannot be quite 
happy unless the villain is clearly brought to justice in 
the last scene to fall dead on the stage as the curtain 
comes down. Even among those who are too intelligent 
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to take this spectacular view of human affairs—and who 
realize that if we forgive not others their trespasses, we 
must not be so foolish as to suppose that they will forget 
our own trespasses—it is widely held that, while among 
the masses in every country there are a certain propor- 
tion whose instincts as revealed by warfare are still what 
we, not quite fairly to the lower races, call barbarous or 
savage, that proportion has been proved larger in some 
of the belligerent countries than in others, which 
countries therefore require a lesson in. civilization. 
Many of us think that this is specially the case as regards 
Germany. That would not be surprising. Modern 
Germany is one of the new countries of Europe, and its 
civilization is still in a comparatively early period of 
growth. (Read the ‘‘ Travels’’ through England in 
1780 of the sympathetic young German pastor, Moritz, 
and note his surprised enthusiasm over the high general 
level of culture and of freedom he found as compared 
with his own Prussia.) Moreover, the history and 
circumstances of Germany, and especially of Prussia, 
have been peculiarly unfavorable to the growth of the 
spirit of civilization in the wide European sense. But 
how is civilization taught? We know the answer that 
is cynically given when the lower human races are con- 
cerned. The Bible, syphilis, and alcohol, we are usually 
told, are the methods by which Britain has carried 
civilization to the ends of the earth. This method was 
evidently useless in the present case, since we knew that 
all three of these vehicles of civilization already exist and 
even abound in Germany. Yet it could scarcely be 
claimed that the methods on which we were content to 
rely were really calculated to be more, or even equally, 
efficacious in driving home the sweet and gracious lessons 
of civilization we desire to teach. So Victory was seen 
to be not only impotent for its own military ends, but 
impotent also for the ends of civilization. 

We have thus entered on a new phase. The worship 
of the abstract Victory is over. A Dean of Westminster 
who preached Ve victoribus is no longer in danger of 
preaching no more. In that struggle for definite objects, 
instead of a dangerous abstraction, which we now enter 
upon, all those who are fighting on the same side may 
succeed in joining hands. But we are already beginning 
to see farther even than that. We begin to see that not 
only those of the same side may join hands, but those 
of the opposing side may see the possibility of joining 
hands with them. For the supreme advantage of the 
political method of seeking definite ends over the 
military method of seeking an abstract victory is that 
it opens the possibility for the belligerents to realize 
that the ends, so far as they are legitimate ends, which 
on each side they seek are the same ends. From that 
moment the war becomes an absurdity. 

O Grave, where is thy Victory? It is a cry which 
to many ears has sounded sadly, even with pathetic 
irony, from the vain cemeteries of endless battlefields. 
Yet let us, rather, rejoice. For, after all, we have made our 
world on the extravagant pattern of Nature’s world, with 
whom is no calm without storm, or Life without Death. 
It is only through her tempests of passion that Nature 
attains her serenity of reason. Man is but the microcosm 
of Nature. It was necessary that the thirst for Victory 
should make the world a wilderness in order that the 
assuaging voice might be heard in that wilderness: 
Ve victoribus! 

Havetock Eu.is 





THE OPEN BROTHEL. 


Wuen, at the end of last month, Mr. Roch and 
Mr. Lees-Smith raised the question of the brothels 
frequented by British soldiers in France, Mr. Macpherson 
described it as “a very unsavory and malodorous subject 
to discuss on the floor of the House of Commons.”’ It isa 
horrible subject. The higher the ideal conceived of men 
and women, the more horrible does the subject seem. It 
is the filthy degradation of the finest and most essential 
emotion in human nature—an emotion charged with 
spiritual tenderness, self-fulfilment, and transfiguring 
power ; the compelling force also which induces mankind 








hopefully to hand on the little torch of life, no matter 
what darkness and uncertainty may encompass the 
unknown road in front. But if Mr. Macpherson supposes 
that, because it is a very unsavory and malodorous subject 
to discuss on the floor of the House of Commons, it will 
not be discussed there and elsewhere, he fails to realize 
the times in which he lives. He is like a survival of that 
mid-Victorian age, which drew “a decent veil’’ over 
facts that it did not wish to realize, and went its way as 
though the facts did not exist. It was a comfortable age 
for those who could thus deliberately blind themselves, 
and in the Fool’s Paradise where the Tree of Unpleasant 
Knowledge stood forbidden, Mr. Macpherson would have 
felt himself at home. But even in that carefully sheltered 
age there were some who, to quote the words of one among 
its noblest minds, would not take “ a heaven haunted by 
shrieks of far-off misery,’’ and now that age of fastidious 
cruelty has long departed. 

The courageous women who faced 
mockery, calumny, and abuse while they explored a phase 
of life so deeply concerning women, and dared to reveal 
its secreted significance, inaugurated the change. The 
war has completed it Among the few but vital services 
of the war, we must count the country’s deliverance from 
the conspiracy of silence regarding subjects in which, not 
merely the health and continuance of the race, but its 
character and very soul are involved. Even five years ago 
hardly a daily newspaper would have cared to discuss or 
even mention “ venereal diseases.’’ The commén effects 
of “vice’’ upon health were hidden out of sight, and 
serious plays which hinted at such things were censored. 
Now these physical perils are discussed in most widely- 
read newspapers almost daily. They are the theme of 
Royal Commissions, public meetings, and debates upon 
the Army. The Bishops in Convocation, the Anglican 
clergy, and the Free Churches are compelled openly to 
consider the realities of prostitution in all its forms, and 
its extended influence upon the nation’s spiritual life. 
Happily now the subterfuge of false decency is exploded, 
and the people perceive that it is neither decent nor 
humane nor religious nor possible to keep silence. Here 
is a question which touches the individual body and soul 
equally with the body and soul of the State. Those who 
most highly estimate the incalculable value of personality 
are driven to its consideration equally with those who 
most devoutly worship the State’s ideal. It is a perplexity 
involving every man and every woman, and however 
unsavory and malodorous it may appear to the official 
mind, there is no escaping it. 

The scandal of the brothel opened last August at 
Cayeux-sur-mer, Somme, is only one typical instance 
among others. We have before us a letter written by 
M. Foulquier, apparently a resident of Cayeux, to M. de 
Morsier, President of the French Branch of the Inter- 
national Abolitionist Federation. It was written last 
October, and describes the brothel as situated on the only 
public walk of the town, “ while the greater number of 
its windows were left without either blinds or shutters, or 
even curtains.’’ The writer encloses a petition sent by 
the inhabitants (there are only 4,500 in the town) to the 
Mayor, but says that the Mayor sheltered himself behind 
the military authorities, and declared he had no 
administrative powers in the matter: 


insistence of 


‘ They (the Municipality) justified its (the brothel’s) 
existence by the presence of a convalescent camp for 
some thousands of Englishmen, and the opening of 
houses for clandestine prostitution and increase of 
secret vice. But after it had existed three months, 
the houses for clandestine prostitution and vice, far 
from diminishing, had increased.’’ 

M. Foulquier goes on to state that a British Colonel 
had written that the English military authorities had 
nothing to say to the creation of this establishment, and 
that the responsibility rested with the French military 
authorities :-— 

“Then the French military authorities, writing 
through General D—, said ‘It was at the request of 
the English military authorities that this brothel was 
opened.’ ”’ 


In this country, attention was drawn to the matte 
by the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, which 
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held a large and influential meeting upon this and 
kindre® abuses last week. The Association was first 
informed of the Cayeux brothel by an officer who 
described it as placed close to a convalescent camp depét 
for 7,000 British soldiers, and as containing fifteen 
women, some apparently very young, who are medically 
examined at reeular intervals. As to the value of such 
examination, merely from the point of view of health or 
disease, the Association observes : 

“Tt is well known and admitted by medical experts 
that the cursory medical examination of women in 
brothels gives no medical security ito the men who visit 
them. We have been told that an average of about 360 
men a day visit the house in Cayeux which contains 
fifteen women. While it is possible that a proportion 
only visit the brothel out of curiosity, and refrain from 
indulgence, it is evident that a woman may be herself 
infected, and infect many men, in the interval between 
the examinations. Further, it is admitied that a 
woman herself healthy may pass on disease from one 
man to another.”’ 

As to the numbers of men visiting those fifteen 
women daily, let us make all possible deductions. Some 
may go for curiosity, some for drink. Even at its highest, 
the number is not uncommon in “ regulated houses’ 
abroad; and even at its lowest the fact is horrible and 
degrading alike to the men and women in that house. 
Still restricting ourselves, however, to the point of view 
of physical health, let us remember Mr. Macpherson’s 
statement in the House of Commons on the same day 
upon which he described this as an unsavory and 
malodorous subject to discuss. In the “ Hansard’’ of 
February 25th. we read, in an answer to Mr. Chancellor, 
that Mr. Macpherson said: 

‘“The Hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. Lees- 
Smith), if I remember aright, said that there were 
thousands of cases of unregistered women outside in 
the streets, and he went on to imply that relations 
took place between soldiers and those women. If that 
is so, human nature being as it is, I am not at all sure 
that it is such a bad thing to have a certain house 
where women are registered and kept clean.”’ 

We cannot say what Mr. Macpherson’s idea of 
cleanliness may be. To us the words appear applicable 
rather to public lavatories than to women. But, in any 
case, he seems to remain ignorant of the Report of the 
Commission on Venereal Diseases (1916), and of the best 
known textbooks on the subject, such as Mr. Abraham 
Flexner’s “ Prostitution in Europe’’ (Grant Richards, 
1914). There he would have found proofs how futile 
registration and examination are, even in the mere 
interests of health, and how bitterly deceived any soldiers 
will find themselves if they trust to such imaginary pro- 
tection. As to “ clandestine prostitution ’’ and the other 
forms of vice to which Mr. Macpherson appears to refer, 
such things have been shown constantly to increase with 
the development of “ regulated houses’’ and in their 
neighborhood. Tne reason is of some credit to man- 
kind. Even the most brutish and unimaginative man 
grows sick and tired of repeating a merely sensual and 
swinish pleasure, devoid of affection, personal interest, 
or adventure. Some tang of romance clings even to the 
lowest dregs of the passion which so many generations 
have called romantic. To say nothing of birds, which 
by their songs, dances, and lasting affections evidently 
belong to a higher order of creation, other of man’s 
kindred animals surround their love-making with a per- 
ceptible tenderness and a transfiguring spirit; and man, 
who has carried the personal feeling and the glamor of 
romance considerably further than the other beasts, does 
not willingly fall down to the level of perishing flies, 
which unite for one second and forget with what they 
were united. The presence of a brothel, or the experi- 
ences there, may excite the senses of the very best among 
our soldiers ; but even the very worst soon become sated 
with a repetition as monotonous and uninteresting as 
Army rations. They look around for something a little 
finer, more adventurous, romantic, and human. Perhaps 
they find nothing better than “ clandestine prostitution ”’ 
among the unregistered woman of whom Mr. Macpherson 
spoke. Still, the search is something. It proves them 
not utterly depraved. And for the women themselves 

















the same is true. In summing up his careful analysis of 
regulated prestitution, Mr. Flexner observes :— 

“This, then, is the final and weightiest objection 
to regulation: not that it fails as hygiene, not that it 
is contemptible as espionage, not that it is unnecessary 
as a police measure, but that it obstructs and confounds 
the proper attitude of society towards all social evils, 
of which prostitution is one.”’ 

Move than that, the practice of the vice, whether 
encouraged by suggestions on the leave-tickets, or by 
Continental regulations, or by the issue of medicinal 
safeguards to the men, obstructs and confounds the 
course of the most powerful, natural, and often the most 
nobly transforming of all the human passions. In this 
passion the physical and spiritual are so closely inter- 
mingled as not to be separated ; but in war-time, “ human 
nature being as it is’’ (to adopt Mr. Macpherson’s well- 
worn excuse), they are rent asunder, and the spiritual 
is cast aside, alike by doctors, officers, the Under-Secre- 
tary, and the men themselves. Writing in “The 
Shield’ of last December on ‘ Moral Problems in 
Germany,’’ a German lady says:— 

‘The war has brought two new evils: the habit- 
uating of thousands of young men who otherwise would 
have been in good surroundings to the lowest forms 
of momentary sexual indulgence; and the recourse to 
prostitution by thousands of married men of all classes 
who are away from their families.’’ 

We do not doubt that the same two evils are found 
in all countries engaged in this war, as they have been 
found in every war. They are but two out of the hideous 
variety of evils inseparable from all war, but in them- 
selves they are enough to,throw a heavy load on any 
soldier or politician who seeks to prolong this or any 
other war for one day beyond its possible limitation. 





Weiters to the Editor, 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Sir,—In the course of careful exploration into this subject, 
I have as yet failed to find any statesman in any country who 
is prepared to do anything of any definite or practical nature 
towards translating the ideal of a League of Nations into 
reality. 

They all approve, and heartily approve, but all with om 
consent find reasons for doing nothing just now. You state 
that to found a League of Nations during war upon a war 
alliance would be disastrous, that the idea that such a Leagu 
would form a nucleus round which other nations could group 
themselves is wildly foolish. 

I must admit to holding with some intensity of conviction 
this wildly foolish idea. Perhaps the difference between us 
is in the meaning we give to the words ‘‘a League of Nations.”’ 
I mean an agreement between States to preserve peace. 

I submit with some confidence that a simple agreemeut 
between the United States, France, ard Great Britain never to 
make war upon one another again, and +> submit their own 
disputes to methods of peaceful settlement, would not be disas 
trous to anybody and would give an earnest to the world of the 
sincerity of their professions, 

A mere statement that we propose to raise the 
the Peace Conference would leave me cold. 

I think you must mean by a League of Nations an agree 
ment of a much more complex character. But the 


question at 


sryan 
Peace Treaties are free from all complexities, and would, 1 
think, furnish excellent model for a League. 
right, if not one single step towards Peace can 
except in agreement with our present enemies, the 
dark indeed.—Yours, &c., 


If you are 
be taken 
future is 


CHARLES A. McCurpy 


rHE POLICY OF NATIONAL GUILDS 


Sirk,—It is time the supporters of National Guilds made up 
their minds whether they are revolutionaries or reformists. 
To Mr. Hobson’s warning that Guild Socialism may be fined 
down into a revision of the code of workshop management, Mr. 
Ewer replies that “the National Guilds League is to-day, as 
it always has been, a revolutionary and not a reformist body ”’ 
(THE NATION, Feb. 16th). To Mr. Perey Harris’s accusation 
that National Guildsmen wish to establish the workers’ control 
of industry by a sudden coup, Mr. Cole answers that ‘‘ National 


Guildsmen have spent the sreatest part of their energy in 
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devising immediate and practicable schemes for the assumption 
of a little control by the workers, in order that this little 
control may serve as a training, and lead on to full control by a 
series of stages.’’ (THE NaTION, Feb. 23rd.) There is a plain 
contradiction between these two statements; for the difference 
between the Reformist and the Revolutionary is a difference, 
not of objects but of method; and Mr. Cole’s method is 
reformism pure and simple. If your two correspondents were 
expressing their individual views only, the contradiction would 
concern nobody but themselves. But they claim to be speaking 
for the general body of Guildsmen, and an outsider is therefore 
entitled to ask which of them really represents ihe policy of the 
National Guilds League—an organization to which they both 
belong and which is the aceredited instrument of Guild propa 
ganda among th 

The official publications of the League would seem to 
support Mr. Cole’s view. In all of them that I have seen 
‘Notes for Trade Unicnists’’ on the Whitley 


} 
workers, 


including the 
Report which are signed both by Mr. Cole and Mr. Ewer), the 
plea is for ‘‘a little control’’ expanding into ‘full control ”’ 
by ‘fa series of stages,’’—for evolution, not for revolution. 

Do these pamphlets and proposals still represent the policy 
of the League? And if so, what becomes of Mr. Ewer’s asser 
tion that the National Guilds League is a revolutionary and not 

reformist body? Is not the danger foreseen by Mr. Hobson 
a real one? 

Or has the League changed its policy? 
eate a revolution? And if so, can Mr. Harris’s criticism be 
dismissed as irrelevant or a misrepresentation? 

Or, again, is the League divided about the 
ed? Is there a reformist section 


Does it now advo 


methods by 





which its goal is to be aita 
speaking through Mr. Cole 
through Mr. Ewer? In which case, Mr. Hobson’s warning 
applies to the followers of Mr. Cole, and Mr. Harris’s criticism 
followers of Mr. Ewer 


and a revolutionary section speaking 


for what it is worth—to the 
Yours, &e., 


G. PF. SHORE. 





Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


IMPERIAL RUSSIA AND THE WAR. 


SIR, A few mon lis ago, when some discussion as to the 


responsibility for the war was being cari ied on in your columns, 
{ wrote to inform your readers that in the beginning of 


1912, the Russian Military Attaché at Cettinge had 
assured me that Russia was preparing for a big war in the 
salkans and would be quite ready in two years’ time. That 
as some of your corr spondents assumed, the 


October, 





this was not, 
idle boast of a military man, is curiously confirmed to-day 
, 


February 27th) by an interview in the “‘ Manchester Guardian ’ 


with ‘‘ Baron Rosen, former Russian Ambassador in Washing 


ion.’’ The Baron states: ‘‘As one who saw the inside of 
fsarist diplomacy I knew that the war was coming as fai 
hack as 1912. Behind the curtain of Russian secret diplomacy 





rising tide 
Ministers round 


] saw that war was being made inevitable by the 
A clique of tl 
ie Tsar’s Court knew that their only hope was to stave off 
revolution by setting the armies marching. 

The furious hasie with which Russia mobilized on the 
first excuse, in spite of the urgent representations of Sir G 
Buchanan (see letter 1914) that 
such mobilization was likely to precipitate general war, and 


of revolution from below. 
t! 


17 in Blue Book on the crisis, 


in spite of equally strong representations from Germany, all 
goes to prove that the Tsar meant war at all costs with the 
hopes of purchasing popularity by the victories which, with thi 
aid of France and England, he expected to obtain.—Yours, &c 
M. E. DurRHAM. 
February 27th, 1918 


MODERN DOCTORING. 


Srrk,—Your contributor, ‘‘ H. R.,”’ in your issue of February 
23rd, writes: ‘‘ Among the qualified are plenty of ‘ bonesetters * 
and ‘joint manipulators’ at least as skilful as the most 
competent among the unregistered.” 

By common consent Mr. H. A. 
petent manipulative surgeon we possess. 

Does ‘“‘ H.R.’’ really mean to suggest that there are plenty 
of qualifieé bonesetters as skilful as this gentleman? 


barker is the most com 


Can he nam 
record? 

Has he followed the correspondence regarding manipulative 
surgery in either the lay or the professional Press? 

Io take a few extracis: ‘‘The Times” in a leading article 
ker relieves suffering 
for which no relief could be found elsewhere.”’ 

If there are plenty of bonesetters as confident as Mr. 


one with a similar, or anything like a similar, 


some time ago asserted that “Mr. Baa 


Barker, why did “‘ The Times’’ deliberately state that he could 
give relief which could not be found elsewhere? 
If it is bj ted that this is onlv i} opinion of a non 


medical paper, what of the following words wriiten in a 
Jeading article in the Medical Press of February 14th, 1917: 
‘‘Mr. Barker has succeeded in bringing about final eures in 
@ great many cases in which the efforts not of one disiinguished 
surgeon only, but of many (British and Foreign), had pre 
viously been attended by complete failure 

Speaking personally, my own experiences of Mr 
are these :— 


Barker 


I have been in Mr.Barker’s hands on two occasions and 
on both these occasions I have been helplessly lame, hobbling 
in to him on two sticks. 

On both occasions I walked out sound, after his 
tion, leaving my sticks behind n 

In Mr. Barker’s waiting room I spoke to thre: 
each of them about to be 
being 


manipula 


officers, 
placed on half-pay, owing to their 
incapacitated through w 
active service. 

I saw each of these officers walk out of Mr. Barker's 
consulting room perfectly sound, and with the several types of 
knee-caps they had been wearing protruding from their 
pockets. The witnesses who have testified in your columns, 
amongst whom are surgeons of the greatest distin 
stitute a weight and volume of evidence which it is quite 
impossible to east aside. Such testimony could be multiplied 
indefinitely, but it is too well known to need repetition. The 
plain truth is that there is no o1 
surgery with a success which has attended Mr 
and the proof of this is to hand in th 


iscular injuries received on 


ection, con 


who pra manipulative 
barker’s efforts, 


confessions of surgeons 








themselves in their own professional pap 

It is for that reason that Mr. Barker has earned a degree 
ten times over, and for that reason it is a publie scandal 
his services are not employed for the injured men of the Army 
at the present time and officially recognized. Yours,*&e., 

Sir) A. J. MACDONALD (Bart 
rravellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W 
[We have received s ral other letters, for which we have 


no space, to the sam ffect Ep., THe NATION 


MARTIAL LAW IN CEYLON 

Sir,—Your comments on Ceylon troubles in your issue of 
the 9th inst. expose a great wrong, which urger.tly demands the 
attention of the British public, even in this time of severe 
national strain and stress. While grateful to you for what you 
have so effectively said, may we ask to be allowed to add a few 
observations on one or two points which call for special notice? 

(a) The Sinhalese representations to the Imperial Govern 


ment contained grave charges, and they were supported 
by an array of evidence which would satisfy any impartial 
person as establishing at least a ; t fa ease for an 





independent inquiry. But this cry of a whole nation for justice 
was utterly disregarded, and treated almost with contempt by 
the Colonial Office. Mr. Bonar Law sent a eurt reply to the 
memorialists, refusing to inquire into their « At the 
same time he expressed his full approval and high appreciation 
of the measures adopted by the Ceylon Government in connec 
tion with the riots. Moreover, whenever questions were asked 
in the House of 
mentioned in the Sinhalese memorial, official spokesmen, 


and emphatically denied 


munplaints. 


Commons regarding special cases, 


as you have pointed out, repeatedly 

their truth. But the Report of the Shooting Commission has 
totally falsified these official utterances, clearly proving that 
the Colonial Office had been grossly misinformed 
been done under martial law in Ceylon. Now a 
tion arises out of this development. Was the Ceylon Govern 
ment equally ignorant of thes Or. did 
truth, mislead the home authorities for the purpose of securing 
the Indemnity ‘Order ‘n Council, and of preventing the impartial 
British inquiry for which the Sinhales 
Whichever alternative is accept 
irresistible. The responsible officials in Cey! 
themselves unworthy of their position, and have forfeited all 
claims to publie confidence. 

(4) The Sinhalese memorials mad 
the Shoot-at-sight Orders under which 
and gave several of these Proclan 
Parliament, official epokesmen repeatedly denied that any 
person had been shot under these ord So late as April 


as to what had 
rious ques 


facts? knowing the 


people were pressing? 
“l as true, one conclusion is 


m have proved 





98rd, 1917, the Under-Secretary for the Colon (Sir A. D 
Steel-Maiiland) took upon himself to assert that “no | ons 
were shot under the Proclamation.”’ But Mr. Sly, who shot a 
village headsman for a supposed act of disobedience, in hi 
evidence before the Shooting Comm ion, stated tl he th yught 
he was justified in executing the man under the Proclamation 


(Rep. p. 103). Major Bayley, referring to the same incident, 
said that Mr. Sly reported the shooting to him, and he thought 
it quite justifiable under the Proclamation (p. 907). Th 
Governor, Sir John Anderson, commenting on th 
admits that the Proclamation 
that “‘it is incredible that anyone, unless one who had been 
schooled by Germans in Belgium, could have honestly acted on 


execution, 


‘is badly drawn,”’ but declares 
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Mr. Sly’s, interpretation of it’’(p. ii.). But, as a matter of fact, 
the Conffmission has found that, in view of the language used in 
the Proclamation, “there was nothing unreasonable in Mr. 
Sly’s belief that he was himself empowered to cause any person 
who disobeyed his orders to be shot” (p. xxx.). Two facts 
stand out clear: (1) Notwithstanding denials in Parliament, men 
were shot without trial under this shoot-at-sight order; (2) this 
Order must be regarded as a deliberate act of the Executive 
Government. These Proclamations, almost identical in lan- 
guage, and all containing this shoot-at-sight clause, were issued 
in all provinces and districts under martial law, and were signed 
by high civil officials, two of whom, at least, were members of 
the Executive. An important question suggests itself—are the 
lives and liberty of the Sinhalese people to remain in the keep- 
ing of the authors and promulgators of this crude and cruel 
mandate which produced such ghastly results? 

(c) Besides Shoot-at-sight Proclamations of the 
Government, Mr. Dowbiggin, the Inspector-General of Police, 
on his own account issued to the patrols a printed set of in- 
structions, in which he enjoined them (among other things) “ to 
fire on any crowd with dangerous weapons, whatever they may 
be doing; no warning is necessary no inquest is neces- 
sary, ind no steps need be taken to report on casualties nor to 
see to the wounded ”’ (Report p. 122). According to the evidence 
of the military witnesses before the Commission, Mr. Dow- 
biggin supplemented these instructions by further verbal in- 
junctions. Mr. Sudlow said (p. 93) that they were told that 
if they thought it necessary to shoot, they were to do so, and 
that they were given to understand that it was undesirable to 
take prisoners. Mr. W. Atkins Smith stated (p. 111) that the 
Inspector-General enlarged upon the printed instructions, and 
told them to “search houses; if loot was found, take the man 
of the house out, stand him up against the wall, and shoot him. 
No inquiries, no inquests, and do not trouble to remove the 
body. Take no prisoners.’’ Mr. Dowbiggin, in his evidence 
(67, 69), stated that Mr. Sudlow reported that he shot the ring- 
leaders of the riots, and that he considered what Mr. Sudlow 
did was the right thing. One would expect that these inhuman 
orders and their author would be promptly repudiated by the 
responsible Government. The Ceylon Government has, how- 
On the 24th of October 
last a resolution was moved in the Legislative Council censuring 
the action of the Inspector-General in connection with the riots, 
with particular reference to these instructions. The motion 
was supported by the six Sinhalese and Tamil members, repre- 
senting 90 per cent. of the population of Ceylon. It was, how- 
ever, rejected. The official spokesmen, the Attorney-General, 
Sir Anton Bertram, and the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Stubbs, 
vigorously detended the Inspector-General and his instructions. 
The Ceylon bureaucracy is evidently unrepentant. 

(d) In spite of the appalling disclosures of the Shooting 
Commission, the Colonial Office refused to grant an impartial 
inquiry into the ovher cases of shooting, wholesale flogging, and 
similar outrages, on the plea that Sir John Anderson has 
inquired into all these complaints. We deny that the Governor 
has held any such investigation. Nobody in Ceylon knows 
where and how the alleged inquiry has been held. Sir John 
Anderson has done little beyond calling for reports from the 
very officials concerned, and that is the inquiry upon which the 
Colonial Office relies in its refusal to grant the prayer of the 
Sinhalese people for a full and independent inquiry into the 
administration of martial law in the island. Such an investiga- 
tion alone can repair the wrongs that have been done, and 
restore confidence in the Administration. Against the decision 
of the Colonial Office, we appeal to the Imperial Parliament and 
to British public opinion. I: spite of what has happened we 
have still faith in British justice, and we yet entertain the 
hope that the British people, who are making such enormous 
sacrifices in order to secure right and justice to small alien 
States, will not allow these wrongs done to a nation, small, but 
ancient, within the Empire, to go unredressed.—Yours, &c., 

EDWARD W. PERERA, 
D. B. JAYATILAKA, 
Sinhalese Delegates. 
February 12th, 1918. 


these 


ever, taken just the opposite course. 


8, Middle Temple Lane, E.C. 4. 


SCIENCE AND MALARIA. 


Sir,—In THe Nation of March 2nd, 1918, ‘‘H.M.T.”’ 
writes an interesting article on Fabre, but at the end of it 
asks how we are to explain the fact that in one place, where 
everybody has had malaria, the disease is not so severe as in 
a similar country where the mosquitoes never see a human 
being, because there the land is uninhabited and unexplored ; 
and he seems to think that this is a difficult question. I do 
not know on what grounds he implies that the malaria of 
inhabited localities is milder than the malaria of uninhabited 
ones, and certainly no one who has treated many cases is 
likely to accept this proposition without analysis. Think for 
a moment: is malaria ever acquired in uninhabited places? 
Robinson Crusoes are rare nowadays. In order to reach an 
uninhabited place, a man must generally travel hundreds of 











wiles through villages, rest-houses, and cultivated fields, and 
must generally take with him a number of servants, carriers, 
and others, many of whom may bear the germ in their blood. 
Such a man may quite possibly think that he was infected 
in the uninhabited spot which he ultimately reached, though 
he was much more probably infected en route. If one could 
be carried in an aeroplane from the coast to a spot in the 
centre of Africa, the possibility of infection in desert places 
might be ascertained. All my. life I have been searching 
for Robinson Crusoes infected with malaria. On one occasion 
I really thought I had found one, a General Grant living in 
India, who said that he always got fever when shooting in 
a particularly wild district in Mysore. Fortunately, I asked 
him how long he took to develop after he had reached this 
place, and he replied gaily that his fever began immediately 
he got there. I ventured to point out that in malarial fever 
there is an incubation period of about a fortnight, so that if 
what he told me was accurate he could not have become 
infected in the locality he mentioned. But are not these 
things set forth clearly in the numerous books of the despised 
scientists?—Yours, &e., 
RONALD Ross. 
March 5th, 1918. 





Hoetrp. 


soe Mia 


I sau slough my spots as a snake its skin, 
My white spots of virtue, my black spots of sin. 
[ shall abandon my sex, my brain, 

My scheming for pleasure, escaping from pain. 
I shall dig roots deep down and be, 

A weed or a reed, a flower, a tree. 

I shall lose body and miry feet, 

Float with the clouds and sway with the wheat. 
I am a fool and foolisher than 

Anything else that is not a man. 

For of all the things that I see or feet, 

The I-that-is-I is far the least real. 

And only when I shall learn at the last 

That a stream-bed pebble is far more vast 

In the scale of Mind and its secret schemes 
Than all my passion and blunders and dreams, 
Then only that I shall not be I, 

Shall play due part beneath sun and sky, 
Ranked below sparrow, just above sod, 

I shall take my place in the Self of God. 


L. Go.pInc. 





THE OLD TREES AND THE YOUNG. 

Tue forest leaves had turned to russet brown, 

And the small cedars and the stump firs 

Watched horrified, 

And called to the oaks, moss-grown: 

‘* How long is’t ere the spring and summer dim? ’’ 

The old trees shook their heads and, sighing, cried: 
‘“ We are so old we cannot count the years, 


And Time is twisted in our every limb.’’ 


At night the winds and growing cold made wars ; 
Unto the elms whose crested head each rears 
Against the stars, 

The little birches sighed : 

‘‘ Where is the sun, the birds that sang to him? ’’ 
The old trees shook their heads and, wailing, cried: 
‘“‘ We are so old we cannot count the years, 

And Age is twisted in our every limb.’’ 


At last the young trees quiet grew, outworn, 

And all the forest shed its silent tears ; 

Autumn’s last warm day died. 

Naked, forlorn, 

The aspens shivered in the winter grim: 

And the old trees bent their heads and, moaning, cried: 
‘“‘ We are so old we cannot count the years, 

And Death is twisted in our every limb.”’ 


HELEN Fotey, 
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LONDON COUNTY AND 
WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL £17,060,000, 


in 850,000 Shares of £20 each. 
RESERVE - - - £4,700,000. 





Chairman: 


WALTER LEAF, Esq. 


Deputy Chairman: 
Sir MONTAGU TURNER. 





HEAD OFFICE; 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. 


Joint General Managers : 


F. J. BARTHORPE. J. W. BUCKHURST. 


FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE : 82, CORNHILL, E.C. 3. 
The Bank is represented by Branches or Agents in all the 
Principal Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom and has 
Correspondents throughout the World, 
SPANISH BRANCHES: 
BARCELONA . - Paseo de Gracia 8 & 10. 
MADRID - - - - Calle de Alcala 43. 
AFFILIATED IN IRELAND: 
ULSTER BANK LIMITED. 


AFFILIATED IN FRANCE: 
LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK (PARIS) LTD., 
PARIS 22, Place Vendéme. 
BORDEAUX - 22 and 24, Cours de I'Intendance. 








Every description of British and Foreign | 
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The Borld of Pooks 


Tue “Nation ’’ Orrice, Tourspay NIGHT. 


weekly 

the noti 

Institutions.’ by C H. 
and Humphrey Milford 

“ Protestantism in Germany.”’ By K. D. Macmillan. 

University Press and Humphrey Milford. 


selection of books which we 
of our readers :— 


Tue following is our 


commend to 


Norman Haskins. (Harvard Press 
(Prince- 
town 6s. Gd. 
net 
Memories of 
Channing 
Alsace-Lorrain 
us 6d net 
“The True Story of Alsace-Lorraine.”’ 
(Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Crescent Moon 3y F. Brett 


net 


Midland 
Constable 


By Jules 


Politics.” 1885-1910 By F A. 
l4s. net. 
Duhem. (Hodder & Stoughton. 


By E. A. Vizetelly. 


The Young Secker. is 


chanced to be what Taylor the Water- 


Poet called “an old, old, very old man,’’ more than three 


centuries old, so old that even his great-great-grandsons 
might be still unaware of the New Religion, the fulfilment 


of the prophecy of the Second Coming in Whitehall, and the 
method of differentiating the all-inclusive congregation by 
1 forms, instead of names and qualities, he would 


numbers al 








have heard, in the playhouses, in neighboring gossip, in 
broadsides, in ballad-sheets, and in pamphlets, a good deal 
about an er officio community called the Canting Crew. 
I" Cantiz ( were not themselves precisely a 
re is bo except in so far as, like the early 
Christians, they were a corporation within but not of the 
larger s y of their ion. In England they were more 
Spencerian than on the Continent, where a well-defined 
governing class, executive, and legislature made for a 

ns nat ty and cchesion. If you care to look up 
Mabbe’s translation f Aleman’s Spanish Rogue 1 vel, 
r \ I you will find a spirited a unt 

‘ 

B - neerned with England, where one honest 
picaro’ was not above filching from anothe These 
vagabonds, o7 setors,’’ (from curro) are not to be con- 
fused with the Egyptians ’’ and Bohemians” of 
Quentin Durwar ind Borrow. Except, too, for a certain 
amoun f pping, there seems to have been a clear 
listinction between the urban and rural members of the 
craft The forme wl are the inspiration of the 
English no have been so generously described in 
t} imir r! si and Greene, that 


: > j a f Dekker 
T mav Vv le e the Bui i} rural 


worthies are not 
their chronicler to the public 


sO acce Dlé Y SLT rY 
that they do not deserve a pious remembrance. He was a 
poor Kentish gentleman named Harman, who published the 
first edition of } Caveat for Common Cursetors, vulgarly 

ll 1566. The book is a brisk, direct pn 
pagandist pamphlet, written, it appears, as a kind of literary 
revenge for material losses in plate and linen, and with n 
more th: " rns rsory deference to the euphuistic 
fashion, just to show the reader that the writer could be 
well bre 

* * + 
Tue hist al value of Hariman’s book is not due tto any 

monopoly of knowledg: Liber Vagatorum,”’ supposed to 
have been edited by Luther, and ‘ The Fraternitye of 
Vacabondes } ded him earlier in the century, and the 
cursetors al stry ‘ erers (thieves), faytores (fortune- 
teller robardesmen (unphilosophic anarchists), and draw 
latches (bw rs)—of the fourteenth century are well 
advertised in Piers Plowman and contemporary writings 


But Harman was the first annalist to make a properly 


scientific classification of the different ranks and orders of 
the fellowship and to append a comprehensive glossary of 
their Pedlars’ French 01 pelting speech.’’ In these 


yrees and 


the Ruffle 


d to serve a term of from twelve to twenty- 


varying de professions was but an 





apprentice, and 


four months (a 


ording to proficiency) before being admitted 





to the grade of ‘‘the Upright Man’’—unless, as Harman 
remarks, ‘‘they be prevented by twined hemp.’’ He was 
usually a serving-man or soldier, “‘ maimed and bruised”’ in 
the Netherlands, and would show an outward wound, “ which 
he got at some drunken fray.’’ ‘I have served Prince 
Florizel,’’ says Autolycus, who is a mixture, ‘‘and in my 
time wore a three-pile (the richest velvet); but now I am 
out of service.’’ More varied abilities were exercised by the 
Upright Men, who of all the unruly rabblement of rake-hells 
were the least confined to routine. Indeed, their career was 
only regularized to the extent of accommodating their booty 
at * stauling-kens ” (tippling houses) once a month, and there 
meeting their doxy for a complimentary banquet : 
‘‘ When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 
Why then comes in the sweet of the year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale.”’ 


Tur ‘“‘ Rogue’’ merely simulated ill-health, begged, stole 
when the security was absolute, and was full of health and 
hypocrisy. Part of the guild wore short cloaks which could 
be changed as occasion served, and were known as ‘‘ Rogue 
Curtails.”” The ‘“‘ Wild Rogue’ ‘more subtle and 
more given by nature to all kinds of knavery than the 
other,’’ while “ The Prigger of Prancers’’ needs no exposi- 
tion. To this day he is lynched on the cinema. The viriue 
of the “Palliards” or “Clapper-Dudgeons” (patched 
oaks) was that they practised monogamy and were wedded 
yy a kind of itinerant chaplain, ‘‘ the Patrico,’’ who, alone, 

appears to justify the popular illusion that vaga- 

onds are idlers. He was an emblem rather than a func- 
tionary. The Palliards were mostly Welshmen, and used 
spearwort to suggest incurable sores on their legs. The 
characteristic of the ‘“ Fraters’’ was to carry black boxes 
at ‘their girdles ‘‘ wherein they have a brief of the Queen’s 
Majesty’s Letters Patent given to such poor spital house for 
the relief of the poor there, and utterly feigned.”’ 
‘Abraham Men,’’ purported ito from Bedlam, and 
of these be merry and very pleasant ; some others be 
as cold and reasonable to talk withal.’’ They preferred to 
beg or steal bacon, cheese, wool, poultry, or linen to any 
other commodity. ‘‘ The Fresh-water Mariners” or ‘‘ Whip- 
about the country with a counterfeit licence, 

be shipwrecked, 
by 


was 


| 
however, 
} 


come 


some 


Jacks’’ ran 
feigning t 


been 


spoiled by pirates, or even to 


have employed the Admiralty. ‘Counterfeit 


cranks,” the most dissemblingest of knaves, shammed 
the falling sicknes and for the instruments of their 
calling kept blood in a bladder and soap to make 
them fcam at the mouth, as it were a_ boar.” 


The ‘‘ Dummerevs’’ would not speak but only gape; the 


Drunken Tinkers were just beastly people, and the “ Swadder” 


Pedlar was not evil, but of indiiferent behavior.”’ 
Demanders for glimmer’? were women who kept forged 
documents tu prove their houses and substance had been 
burned, and the “ Bawdy Baskets,’’ women who sold laces, 
pins, needles, inkles (inferior tape), baskets, and silk 


girdles 
Will you buy any tape 
Or lace for your cape 
My dainty duck, my dear-a’ 
*Autem Morts,’’ who 


were no better than they should be. 


were “ married,” and “ Walking Morts,’’ who were not, had 
lost their husbands and fathers in the service of the wars 
and the Church. 

t * % 


others. 


AND 


specimen of 


ther But 
the pelting speech: 


are 


I have only space for a 


“What stowe bene and cut benar, whyddes 
and byng we to Rome vyle to nyp a bounge, so shall we 
have lowre for the bowsing ken, and when we byng back 
to the dewse a vyle, we will fylche some duddes of the 
Ruffmans or my}ll the ken for a lage of duddes.’ 


you cope 


Which, being English, runs 


“What! Hold peace, good fellow, and speak 
better words, and to London to cut a purse; then 
shall we have money for the alehouse, and when we come 
back again into the country, we will steal some linen clothes 
off some hedge (the profession of the ‘Hookers or 
Anglers’), and rob some house for a buch of clothes 


H. J, M 


your 


ZO we 
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THE GREAT DECISION—No. 9. | 


se The 
nations must now stand or fall by the 
their People.”’ 


era of aristocracies is over; 


intelligence of 
Td 177 rel ‘ % rl] T \ 
OUR SUCCESS OR FAILURE 
WE are deciding the future success of the British 
nation. 

As things stand, nine out of every ten children 
in this country receive no Educational training after 
the age of fourteen. Their destiny is left to accident. 
future citizens of 


Ninety cent. of the 


England become wage-earners before their minds 


per 


are enlightened and their characters formed. 


It is argued by some that the parents cannot 
afford to lose the wages earned by their children. 
It is our argument that the State cannot afford to 
lose the intelligence dormant in the children. 


In the days that are coming upon us no amount 
of bustle and energy will make up for an insufficiency 
of trained intelligence. That State will be supreme, 
leading the world in the arts of Government and 
industry, which has at the very least 90 per cent. of 
its youth training for efficient citizenship—training 
to be intelligent—not 10 per cent. 

Reason is always on the side of right. 
The State can no more misuse the minds of its 


children with impunity than: a man with impunity 


can starve a horse or neglect an engine. 


of Waterloo 


because it was a period of energy and they were the 


Our fathers succeeded at the time 





most energetic people in Europe. But our time ts a 
time for trained intelligence, and it is a fact that we 


are not succeeding in this. 


There is enough intelligence in our children to 
enable us to keep a foremost place in the world, but 
it is sleeping intelligence, intelligence that must be 


awakened, trained, and directed. 


The sleeping mind of the child is the raw 


material of the good citizen. 


KMingland has need of good citizens. Her raw 


material of good citizens is as sound and tough as 


anv in the world. But 90 per cent. of this raw 


material is dented that treatment which alone can 


assure the finished article demanded by the future. 


The Kducation 
prepare to supply that Demand 


future demands lhe must 


Our nation will stand or fall by the intelligence 


or ignorance of our people 


Can it hope to stand against the rivalry of othe 


nations if the intelligence of 90 per cent. of its future 


citizens is starved in the interest of wages? 


Just as the force and power of an engine must be 


directed bv oa 


mian o the 


trained enerey 


strength of a man must be directed by his trained 


intelligence. 





ana 


In the great fight of the last century aguinst 
child labor in factorie s, the appe was made to the 
compassion of the human heart It was a senti- 
mental, an emotional appeal. To-day the appeal is 
to our intelligence. 

We know that the State’s supreme need is good 
citizens: we know that ti ining is essential to good 
citizenship ; we know that the rivalries of the future 
will be more and more the rivalries of Edueation 
knowing these things, can we say it is rational to 
look for intelligent citizens among children whose 
education ceases at fourteen vears of a 

Those who oppos thems Ives to t S vlc can- 
not take up their position on the ground of intelli- 
gence. They can only fight, as those fought who 
opposed the factory legislation of the last century, on 
the cround of an immediate selfish inter st They 
look only to the present, not f ir future National 
welfare. 

It is in the interest of industry, as much as it is 
in the interest of the State. that the child f this 
country should be given every opportunit every 
encouragement, to grow up into strong and intelli- 
cent citizens. 

The battles of the futur ndr 
battles. 

With 90 per cent. of tl future soldiers of 
industry, untrained, undisciplined, and  unen- 
lightened, England must lose those battles of intelli- 
gence. She cannot win then 

Future Wellingtons and Nelsons are driftin 
every vear into dead-end occupations. SI spear 
hangs on the back of a van. 1 Stephens s ift 
boy. 

We are throwing away i! v chances 
Luture prosperity Our strateg 3 t strategy 
waste. 

Kdueation, to ensure etticient citizenship. is 
ihsolutely necessary to the future maint ( ( 
Kngland’s greatness 

This is one of a series « s upor 
he ational an < passage 
| of the Education B . g con 
pulsory whe I educatix ! 
ig < 14 npuls ‘ i 
| edueat ol oY son ears ifterwards 
| THE GREAT DECISION 

Already published 
No. 1 NOW OR NEVER 
No. 2. Our Success on FAILURE 


L. 
( 


rOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO 





LTD MANCHESTER 
For vour own. sake vour children’s sake vo 
country’s sake, do all you can to push through th 
Education bil (ret if with vou MI 
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THIS WICKED WORLD. 
“Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the Re- 


formation.” Compiled by G. G. CouLtron, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


So much extravagant nonsense has been talked about the 
Middle Ages that one is sometimes tempted to be as 
extravagant in depreciation as others have been in praise. 
One has only to remember the cathedrals, however, in order 
balance. Before the builders of the 
Cathedral of Amiens the twentieth century may well feel 
humble. We are in more danger of paying the Middle 
Ages too little than too much respect. Not that we would 
return to them, if we could; not even for the sake of the 
cathedrals. That would be to plunge back into the darkness 
for the sake of the stars. It may be retorted that the starry 
night of the Middle Ages would at least be preferable to 
this pitchy and murderous night in which we find ourselves, 
with no beam penetrating it from any light in Heaven. We 
do not believe, however, that we live in an age of deeper 
gloom than the Middle Ages. St. Gregory the Great's cry 
of anguish over the miseries of his time is as dolorous as 
any that a good man could utter to-day :— 


to recover one’s 


‘I ask, what is there now in this world to please us? 
Everywhere we see sights of mourning and hear the — 
of men. Cities are ruined, towns are desolate, fields lie 
waste; the land hath become a wilderness. No husband- 
man is left in the fields; scarce a citizen remains in the 
cities; and even these scant remnants of humanity live 
under daily and increasing plagues—plagues of divine 
justice which hath no end, because the guilty actions them- 
selves are not amended thereby. Some we see led into 
captivity, others maimed, others slain; what therefore, 
my brethren, do we see of pleasure in this life? Nay, if 
we yet love such a world as this, it is not joys but wounds 
that we love.” 

Adam de Marisco, the friend of Simon de Montfort, 
wrote in the same passion of lamentation to Pope Innocent 
IV. about 1250. “It is already,’? he declared, “as if Satan 
were loosed. Wickedness runs riot: the Gospel is dis- 
oveyed, laws are gainsaid, churches are laid waste, king- 
doms made desert religion profaned, and _ the 
commonalty ruined... The direst havoc of infernal 
torments seems to be falling on mankind.” This, it may 
be said, presents a one-sided picture. And, no doubt, it 
does. The world was renewed every spring in the Middle 
Ages as it is to-day, and life triumphed over ruin at the 
time of the singing of birds. At the same time, if the 
Middle Ages surpass our own times, we should say that it 
is not in their goodness or their happiness but in their gift 
of repentance We no longer repent as if we meant it. 
We prefer what we call moral indignation at the sins of 
other people. 

As we read Mr. Coulton’s /fascinating collection of 
extracts illustrating the social life of pre-Reformation 
England,’ we feel that there is another very marked differ- 
ence between those times and own own. Nowadays we live 
in the age of the policeman. The present war even may be 
regarded as an attempt to introduce the policeman into 
international, as he has already been introduced into social, 
life. We have slowly been reducing the world to law and 
order. Archbishops, for example, have so accustomed 
themselves to the conventions of law and order, that they 
have learned almost instinctively to behave with propriety. 
No longer do the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Arch- 
bishop of York squabble like ill-tempered schoolboys in 
public, as in the famous scene which occurred at the synod 
of Westminster in 1176. On this occasion, we are told, 
York, finding Canterbury seated in the place of honor on 
the right hand of the Pope’s legate, 

“Fairly sits him down on Canterbury’s lap (a baby 
too big to be dandled thereon). Yea, Canterbury’s servants 
dandled this lap-child as a witness, who plucked him 
thence, and buffeted him to purpose.”’ 

The quarrel between the Archbishops as to precedence was 
afterwards settled by the Pope, who gave Canterbury the 
title “ Primate of all England,’ and York the title “ Primate 
of England.” Few are the troubles that cannot ultimately 
be settled by a form of words 





Archbishops, however, did not cease to bark and bite for 
a long time after this. There was an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for instance, who behaved like a mad dog on May 13th, 
1250, when the Canons of St. Bartholomew’s refused to admit 
his right of visitation. He had already been refused admit- 
tance by the Canons of St. Paul’s, whom he had at once 
excommunicated. Wearing a coat of mail, he entered St. 
Bartholomew’s the next day, whereupon the Canons politely 
stated their reasons for objecting to his presence : — 

““The Archbishop at these words was moved to most 
inopportune and indecent wrath. He fell upon the sub-prior 
and, forgetting his own rank and the sanctity of his pre- 
decessors, he impiously smote that holy man—a Priest, a 
Religious, in the midst of the Church—he smote him 
(I say) with impious fist, again and again, first on his aged 
breast, then on his venerable face, and lastly on his hoary 
head, crying loudly all the while ‘thus, thus should these 
English traitors be handled!’ and at length, raving with 
horrible oaths which may not be repeated here, he bade 
them forthwith bring his sword.’’ 

Then, as they say, the fun began, and the Archbishop and 
his attendants had a famous victory. “The Canons, therefore, 
foul with bruises and with blood; maltreated, dishevelled, 
and torn, came to the Bishop of London, with grievous 
complaints and tears for this detestable deed.” It is only 
fair to the Archbishop to mention the fact that, according 
to Mr. Coulton, he was merely insisting on his legal rights. 

It is only fair, also, to remember that the violence which 
distinguished the Middle Ages from our own halcyon days 
was as frequently the violence of rebellion as the violence of 
tyranny. It would be an interesting subject of speculation 
whether the coming of the policeman has been more effective 
in suppressing rebellion or in suppressing tyranny. Mr. 
Chesterton and Mr. Belloc, we fancy, would say that the 
policeman was, on the whole, a servant of the despots. He 
has certainly been an instrument of tyranny in numberless 
cases ; but on a balance, we should say, liberty has gained 
rather than lost by law and order. It was not always the 
bullies, however, who, in the Middle Ages, succeeded in 
making lawlessness pay. When, in 1231, the monks of 
Glastonbury protested against a Norman abbot of evil life 
being thrust upon them by the king, “after chidynge and 
stryf, men took wepone ”’ :— 

‘‘And the abbot, with his men of armes, fel i-armed 
on the monkes, slewgh tweyne at the highe awter and 
woundede eyghtene, and schot arewes to ymages and 
schrynes of the cherche. The monkes, as they were 
i-dreve to by nede, defended them self as wel as they 
myghte yn everiche side with foormes and stooles and 
candlestikkes, and woundede som of the knyghtes.”’ 

The matter was then referred to the King, who gave judg- 
ment on behalf of the monks, and packed the abbot back to 
Caen. 

It is to be feared that the laity as well as the clergy 
of the Middle Ages were far from submissive to dis- 
cipline. Pope Boniface VIII., in 1296, published a Bull, 
in which he declared: ‘‘ That the laity are bitterly hostile 
to the clergy is a matter of ancient tradition which is plainly 
confirmed by the experience of modern times also.’’ True, 
his chief complaint against the laity was that it insisted 
upon taxing the clergy—a “horrible abuse of the secular 
power,’’ he called it. The same complaint of an unsubmis- 
sive laity was made at « Synod held by Bishop Quivil of 
Exeter in 1287 :— 

“Certain layfolk, especially bailiffs an nobles a 
have .. . fallen into such audacious madness that the more 
they inflict outrage, loss, and insult upon the clergy or 
their goods, the more they rejoice and boast themselves 
therein.” 

The tithes especially were a constant cause of friction 
between the clergy and the people; and the latter had at 
times an unpleasant way of demonstrating their opposition 
to those who claimed a portion of their goods. In the 
‘‘ Exeter Constitutions’’ we find the clerical complaint :— 


‘“*Certain persons, for their tithe of milk (which hath 
hitherto been given in cheese, according to the custom 
hitherto approved in our diocese), maliciously bring the 
milk itseli to chnreh, and—what is more wicked still— 
finding there no men to receive it, pour it out before the 
altar in contumely to God and His Church.” 


Of a truth, a rebellious and stiff-necked generation ! 
The time could scarcely be called a tolerant one. Every 
man wished to have his own way, just as he does to-day ; but 
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Mr. Edwd. ARNOLD'S New Books 
Just Published 


RUSSIA’S AGONY 


By ROBERT WILTON. With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 


The Times: “Unquestionably the most authoritative and lucid 
incqount | of the Revolution and its developments that has yet appeared 
n English.” 








A Humorous Tale of the Founding and Carrying On of 
V.A.D. Hospital. 


MRS. ‘HOLMES, 
COM MANDANT 


By R. E. FORBES. 5s. net. 


Punch: “ Having just devoured every word of it, practically at 
a sitting, I can testify to its entire and delightful success.” 





NINTH IMPRESSION READY. 
FRENCH WINDOWS 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH. Cloth. 6s. net. 


AS TOMMY SEES US 4 Book for Church 


Folk. By the Rev. A. H. GRAY. 
ls. 6d. net. 





Chaplain to the Forces. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS 
ESCAPADE By MARY CROSBIE. 


The Times: “ Wit which runs freshly through nearly three 
hundred pages.” 


Punch: “An admirable piece of fun.” 


THE GUEST By G. COLMORE 


Bookman : :—“G. Colemore is to be congratulated on having raised 
the ‘ by RY A sy from the plane of lurid sensationalism to that of 
admirable literary workmanship. 


LONDON : 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W. 








G. BELL & SONS, Ltd. 


Just Published. 
The English Middle Class: An Historical Study. 


By R. H. Gretton, formerly Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
author of “‘ The King’s Government,” &c. 8s. 6d. net. 


In this volume is presented, it is believed, the first serious 
political study of what has been fittingly termed the backbone 
of England—her middle class. The author has provided a full 
list of authorities, and writing from the point of view of an 
earnest historical student, he has produced a volume which 
should take high rank in the literature of 
economics. 





history and 


Bell’s Indian History Source Books: The Ex- 
pansion of British India (1818-1858). 
By G. ANDERSON, M.A., Prof. of History, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, and M. SuBEDAR, B.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.S., Prof. of Political 
Economy: at the University of Calcutta. 4s. 6d. 


This volume forms the first of three “ Source Books of Indian 
History.” The books are written primarily for the use of the 
student, but it is felt that the story of British India is of such 
interest and importance that the book should appeal to a large 
number of general readers. 


Short. History of English Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


By Prof. W. H. Hupson, Staff Lecturer in 


Literature to the 
Extension Board, University of London. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
In this new volume Prof. Hudson has endeavoured to give, 
within his scope, a comprehensive survey of English Literature 
during the period represented. The author’s interesting 
and sympathetic treatment may be relied upon to make the 
book valuable as well to the general public as to the student 


Revised Editions Now Ready. 
The World of Labour. 
By G. D. H. Cog, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 3s. net. 


National Guilds. 


An Enquiry into the Wage System and the Way Out. By 8. G. 
Hosson. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 








YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 2. 




















At the 
Sign of 


he lee 
Sauvage 


The Story-Hour 


Get the story-hour habit! It keeps one 
under the stress of War conditions. One hour’s Novel reading 
per day and your “loads” will get lighter. Wander with 
these authors into the realms of imagination—forget for 
a while the Air Raids and Rations! There is a novel to suit 
every taste in the undernoted classified list 


yonug—and fresh- 


Simple Souls 


By John Hastings Turner 


A merry story about a simple-minded Duke, who 
tried to follow a simple life-creed of his own. 
The story is extremely well told, with a great deal 


of clever writing and much amusing dialogue.”— 
Daily Telk graph 6s. net 


Nevertheless 


A Human The author of “ The 
Problem story of love, s 


Humour. 


By Olive Wadsley 


Flame” presents a “ capital 
entiment, and politics.”—Sketch 

6s. net 

Valour By Warwick Deeping 

“An intensely interesting study by Captain 

A War Warwick Deeping—the character of a wilful, though 


Story. sound-grained youngster brought under military 
discipline—and love.”—Morning Post 6s. nel 


The Man of Silver Mount 


By Max Pemberton 
Thrilling full-blooded romance of ‘Iron Pirate’ 


Romance. type” (Graphic), which “ goes with a swing from 
first to last.’”—The Times 6s. net 


The Lonely Stronghold 


By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
An — Tired of bank clerk life, Olwen Innes becomes a 


Intriguing secretary and finds herself the storm-centre of a 
Ple plot to capture her inheritance. 6s. nel 


Our Miss York 


By Edwin Bateman Morris 
“ A captivating picture of a business woman, young, 


charming, human, ambitious—quite an original 
romance. The Times. 6s. net. 


The Unguarded Hour 


By A. W. Marchmont 


Detective One of Marchmont’s best mystery stories, telling of 
Story Frank Carton’s search in A quest of the “ beloved,’ 
who always just manages to elude him 6s. net 


Business 
Romance 


The Island of Hope 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


The heroine, with misguided ideals, sails away with 
An Island her lover, and disillusion overtakes her She 


Romance escapes to a ban | island, where she encounters a 
half-barbaric white man. 6s. net. 


CECIL RHODES 


By Princess Catherine Radziwill 


{ A personal estimate of the famous Empive-maker by one who 
was in close touch with him. It lifts the veil upon the inner 
political history of South Africa, and is full of vivid character 
studies of famous South African politicians and financiers. 


With 8 Photogravures. 12s. net 


The Art of Keeping Well 


By Ronald Campbell Macfie, M.B., C.M. 


_ A timely book! 
“A very rare thing—a book on health which does not 
attempt to run any “ fad,”” but which seems to set knowledge 
and common-sense on twin pedestals.”—Westmnster Gazette. 
4 Illustrations. 6s. 8d. net. 
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he was more inclined than we are to stamp his foot like a 
bad child when he did not get it. Self-control—call it 
docility, if you will—had not yet been taught to the vulgar 
as the first letter of virtue. Men were still prepared to 
curse God Himself in an hour of disappointment. When 
Canterbury Cathedral was burned in 1174, the crowd was 
so furious at the disaster that, according to Gervase of 
Canterbury, it “hurled grisly curses against God and His 
Saints, the patrons of that edifice.’’ We find even a holy 
man named Ailsi, in the reign of Henry I., “ wrathfully 
inveighing against St. Stephen,’’ his patron 
saint, because his diseased eye had not been cured. It is 
satisfactory to learn that ‘‘ that night the blessed Stephen 
visited him, rebuking him mildly and gently for his evil 
words, and bringing him solace and full health of body ; for 
he touched his eye and blessed it.’’ It would be unfair to 
the Middle Ages to forget that St. Francis was no less 
representative of its spirit than were these pagans with their 
amusing superstitions. But the superstitions of an age are 
worth studying as well as its faith, and in any case the 
Middle Ages without the superstitions of the time would 
be unintelligible. Even the superstitions were part of a vast 
faith in the variety and indiscipline of the Universe. When 
Margaret Paston offered a waxen image of the same weight 
as her sick husband to Our Lady of Walsingham, she at 
least came nearer idealism than the common-sense 
materialist of the present who laughs at everything out- 
side the radius of his explanatory powers. There is a large 
element of the childlike and poetic in an age in which the 
household accounts of an Abbot of Westminster could con- 
tain such an entry as: 


' ‘“‘ Item, for a waxen image of a falcon bought to offer 
(at the altar) for a sick falcon, 6d.” 


There is something of the playground imagination in all 
this ; and we are conscious of the same thing when we read 
how the nuns of Romsey, Wherwell, and Winchester had 
to be forbidden by the Bishop to bring with them to church 
“birds, hounds, rabbits, or other frivolous things.” We 
almost envy this world in which sports and pastimes were 
brought under the dominion of the Kingdom of Heaven. It 
was a world in which the genius for organization had not 
yet set up in business as a god. 

At the same time, we must confess that the arrival of 
Erasmus in this world of splendid childishness and cracked 
skulls and self-renunciation and old wives’ tales and 
cathedrals that are as holy books, seems to us like the coming 
of the spirit of morning. We should not like to see a world 
of Erasmuses, but an Erasmus now and then, however 
sceptical, is necessary to bring charm, humanity, and 
reason into a planet in which faith has become a brute and 
a bully. Even if we agree that faith is greater than reason, 
we must also agree that without reason faith is liable to 
infection by a thousand poisons—bigotry, cruelty, super- 
stition, lying, self-righteousness, to name but a few of them. 
To try to live on reason alone might be like trying to live 
on an antiseptic. But to try to live on what the orthodox 
call faith, untempered with reason, would be to put the 
sense of truth in peril of atrophy. Erasmus gives a delight- 
fully ironic account of a visit to a famous abbey at which 
he was shown many holy relics, such as a finger-joint of 
St. Peter and some of the Virgin’s milk. There may be a 
glory of belief in regard to such matters, but there is also 
a glory of unbelief. The spirit of truth is in the last 
analysis more beautiful than the most beautiful fairy-tale. 

We have dealt largely with the religious aspects of Mr. 
Coulton’s fine array of documents. But/his book throws 
light also on the schools and nurseries, the food and dress 


and architecture, the wars and ambitions of the Middle Ages/ 


We heartily commend this and Mr. Coulton’s previous wor 
on the same lines, “A Medieval Garner’’—a still more 
entertaining book, by the way—to every student of history 
who wishes to recapture the very speech and spirit of the 
seething world out of which the modern world was born. 
It is good now and then to escape from Sir George Cave to 
St. Francis of Assisi. We doubt if the beliefs of medieval 
pilgrims about apostles’ finger-joints and such matters were 
a whit more monstrous than some of the beliefs of the 
British Home Office in the year 1918. D.O.R.A., our Lady 
of Pains and Penalties, is surely a shabbier goddess than 
any the Middle Ages served. 





| concrete fancifulness of the child. 


TWO POETS. 


“The Little School.” By T. 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 
““Whin.” By WILFRID WILSON Gipson. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Prenat Moore is a standing witness of the futility of 
literary reputation. He has been writing poetry consistently 
for nearly twenty years; he possesses fame of a sort—a few 
people have read him, that is to say, a few more have talked 
about him, and Hampstead has heard of him; lastly and 
least, he happens to be a genuinely first-rate poet. But that 
he has been properly recognized and appreciated nobody 
except the glib could possibly agree. He remains a reputa- 
tion ; a shade hovering over the feast that others enjoy in 
the flesh ; a poet who, anointed by criticism and sceptred by 
his own sovereign powers, has but commendation for a 
kingdom. The occasional harshness and intricacy of his 
expression, inseparable from its difficult quest, concentration, 
and subterranean fire, its choice of theme no less than its 
choiceness of values, sometimes indeed gratuitously oblivious 
of the graces and the Gothic (it is a mistake to regard Mr. 
Sturge Moore as a classic in the modern sense) haughtiness ° 
of its spirit—are, of course, impediments to a more sub- 
stantial acceptance of him. But the disparity between what 
he has earned and what he has done remains. So that if we 
feel that his present volume is a slight disappointment, it 
is with an eye to his constitution as an actual poet rather 
than as a fictitious name. The cause of it is that Mr, Sturge 
Moore has chosen a subject-matter which does not realize 
but divides his peculiar poetic force. He has put himself in 
the position of a rugged and original personality who lacks 
the facility to impersonate somebody else, but who, wilfully 
and against his temperament, compels himself to act the 
part. And the reason is, we suspect, quite simply that these 
poems are written not about children, but to them., The 
effect on his poetry is twofold, and in both instances throws 
him out of the mastery of his stride. In the first place, the 
element of wilfulness is always present; it interrupts and 
baffles the proper continuity of his poetic speech from con- 
ception to form. On the one hand, he gives the impression 
of forcing his attention upon the children, and on the other, 
almost in the same breath, of instinctively forgetting them 
in the earnest and adult ceremonies of his Muse. This is 
very much to the point in a beautiful poem, “Life ”’ : 


STURGE Moore. (Grant 


sé 


My life feels like a mouse 

In some strange giant’s house ; 
Or like a single fly 

In a Saharan sky. 

Small part in life have I, 

Yet of one sort with it whole, 
Is my small soul. 


** Bird-life makes glad the trees, 
And tree-life throngs our hill, 
But life would fill 
An airier hive with souls for bees— 
More room than, far from shore, 
A night sky coops above wide seas; 
Though that were packed, outside were more.” 


And two or three lines later he runs against one of his grand 


| phrases :— 


*‘The sound that heaves 
Like music up from a mile of leaves.’’ 


It is fine, but it is as far from the quality of the child’s 
imagination as it well could be. Or take a simpler concept, 
‘The Rowers’ Chant.” This is the first stanza :— 


** Row till the land dip ‘neath 
The sea from view. 
Row till a land peep up, 
A home for you.”’ 


Yet, that works its way into the curiously material and 
But this is the last 
stanza : 
“Row till you harbor in 
All longing’s port. 
Row till you find all things 
For which you sought.” 


The illusion is at once dispelled at the “touch 
philosophy ’’—from the child’s point of view. 


of cold 
Not that the 


| child is shut out from the land of mystery and heart’s 


desire; it is Mr. Sturge Moore who shuts him out by using 
the wrong and the abstract word—“ longing.” 
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In the second place, Mr. Sturge Moore is inclined to 
wag somewhat of a sententious finger at his little scholars, 
to hover dangerously about the aphoristic warning and the 
moral injunction. Here and there, even, we have more than 
a reluctant suspicion that Nature, that old pegan dame, is, 
much to her private delectation, being held up as the good 
girl of the cosmic family. The poet, amusedly and shame- 
facedly, acknowledges it himself, in a couple of lines of a 
set of rather invalid hexameters :— 


** Mother is choosing us 
laughs at us 


And says, we have more need of food for the mind than the 
b dy + 


fruit in the store room, but Father 


At any rate, “ The Little School’ 
its title in such lines as “ 


is consciously obedient to 
Sure, he who acted simply, bravely, 
rightly, Hath trustier armor and others. This time, 
it is the children who (may) receive benefit at the expense 
of the verse, 


children. 


on,”’ 
rather than the verse at the expense of the 
But this divided allegiance is implicit throughout, 
and the nervous incompatibility between poetics and infantics 
(to c but rely healed. Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
subtleties and metaphysics—captivating to a mature lover of 
poetry—are no passport to the children’s republic, a republic 
of which Mary Lamb, Edward Lear, Carroll, Matthew Arnold 
of “The Forsaken Merman,” 


jealously pi 


l 
rarely 


in a word), 


and Stevenson have received 
ivileged freedom :— 


ty Up into the cherry tree, 








Who should climb but little me?’’ 
Or (we quote from memory) 
‘*Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live; 
rheir heads were green and their hands were blue, 
And they went to sea in a sieve.”’ 
and their fellows can combine the sweet childish 


They 
gravity with a maturer symbolism by a process of imagi- 
native p1 jection, simple in its effect and mysterious in its 
working. 

Mr. Gibson has possibly a bigger reputation than Mr. 


He has 


has certainly a larger public. 





the en 7] , e on his past in a volume which, 
with an ut ir sign re to it, would be ignored. The 
fact is that all except two of the fifty poems have been 
turned it uj the mechanical method That is to 
repeat the words of a poem over and over again in the 
form of a refrain or in a slightly different order, trans- 
posing | inverting as a child handles a puzzle. Here 
] 
are two poems entire : 
Just to e the rain 
Si ping over Yeavering Bell 
On again 
Just to see again 
Light break over Yeavering Bell 
After rain.’’ 
And— 
The Windrush ripples cool and clear 
rhroug Bourton-on-the-W ater ; 
And I was walking with my dear 
Throug sourton-on-the-Water, 
This very day last year 
* And now above the guns I hear, 
Above the sounds of slaughter 
While I am thinking of my dear, 
I hear above the slaughter 
The voice I heard last year 
The Windrush rippling cool and clear, 


on the 
with 
1 Bourton-on-the 
day last year.’ 


Bourton Water, 


my dear 


Water, 


walking 





Now if you analyse this last poem in the arithmetical way 


it merits, you will find of eighty-six words only seven 
(“now,” ‘guns,’ ‘thinking,”’ sounds,’’ ‘ while,’’ 
when,” and “ voice”) are celibate gut “now” is only 
an adverb, and while and “ when’ pronouns; 
thinking,” too, is at least the fiancée of “ walking,’’ and 
sounds of slaughter’’ the cousin of the “guns.’’ And so 
the only word which is not a family man is “voice.”’ Get 
up such a mannerism and, since the whole book, all but 


two insignificant poems, is the same, it could be written on 


your head 











/ THE CHARTISTS. 


¥ 

“The Chartist Movement.” By the late MARK HovELL, M.A. 
Edited and Compiled by Professor T. F. Tout. (Manchester 
University Press and Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuat reading of which sees events as the 
creation of personalities, and is awed chiefly by the dramatic 
marshalling of organized force to keep all the discontented 
nobodies at work in obscurity, has written Chartism a failure. 
To such students it seems that William Lovett and Feargus 
O'Connor once said: “Let there be a Chartist movement,”’ 
and it came. ‘ Let 
and so Chartism died with 

lf the study of Chartism 
no further than examination of the “ Six Points” 
this is demonstrated as absurd. The political platform was 
all but secured within the lifetime of some of the leaders. 
In 1858 the property qualification of members of Parliament 
was abolished, and fourteen years later vote by ballot was 
conceded. Seven years ago Parliament decided to pay its 
members, this year manhood suffrage is established, and a 
step has been taken towards securing something approxi- 
mating to equal electoral districts. Only one remaining 
demand is unsatisfied, that for annual Parliaments. No 
movement can be declared a failure when political reform 
swiftly develops along the line of its programme. 

More important than the things it has achieved in the 
democratization of Parliament are its still unfulfilled aspira- 
of social and here it has not failed, 
since those aspirations of the first genuine working-class 


history 


sritish authority countered this with: 
there be no Chartist leaders,’ 
the fiasco of April 10th, 1848. 
went 





tions receneration, 
movement for social equality are a living faith in the 
modern European Socialist movement. In its aim to estab- 
lish industrial freedom and its insistence on a 
nationalism, the federation of the workers of all lands, it 
the In this lies the 
importance of its lesson for our days, when events seem to 
be moving swiftly towards a clash of classes, and it is this 
which makes tthe history written by the late Mark Hovell 
not the least of the services to his country rendered by this 
brilliant young man who lost 


new inter- 


was democracy 


parent of social 


his life in an effort to 
one of his men caught in the fumes of a trench-mine. Pro- 
fessor T. F. Tout, in an interesting introduction, tells us 
that Hovell held the post of Lecturer in Military History 
at Manchester University, where his seniors and pupils were 


rescue 


impressed by his ability and learning, the latter acquired 
at considerable disadvantage, the necessity of earning wages 
at one time seriously interrupting his education. In such 
circumstances it is remarkable that he was capable of the 
extended research needed in the compilation of this 
The difficulty of a coherent riarrative of the revolt 


work 
history. 
against the paralyzing brutality of the industrial system is 
the first 
Hovell had worked for some 
task, and when death took him had reduced 
a chaos of material to the first draft of a book. Professor 
Tout took over this draft, revised and prepared it for pub- 


that it must take in so much of the history of 
half of the nineteenth century. 


years at his 


lication, and wrote a concluding chapter—and an admirable 
of Chartism from 1842: 
year of the second Petition’s failure, to its extinction 
force in the ’fifties. The 
work cannot be treated then as a completed whole, but even 


one it is 
tne 


which carries the history 
as an organized or disorganized 
as it stands it is the best consecutive narrative yet pub- 


lished of important period, future 
Chartism will go to it as an authoritative document. 


an and historians of 

Hovell’s understanding of the movement is shown by his 
steadily keeping in view its social and economic background. 
The took the disillusi 
of the working-class the 
1832 empowering the middle-c 


agitation definite form with nment 
Act of 
lass and emphasizing the posi 
tion of the worker as a worker and nothing else. The Charter 


was prominently a demand for enfranchisement, political 


when they saw teform 


power being regarded as the means of regenerating society, 


but in its ultimate aim it was an economic movement ; its 


injustice. Hovell made too 
much of the violence and folly of O’Connor and certain others 


genesis was social, not political, 


among the leaders, to whom it is impossible to give the whole 
blame for the defeat of the movement. 
Chartists’ 


The trouble was that 


diagnosis of industrial evils 


they had 
of reconstruction, or what views they had were conflicting. 


while the was, 


generally, penetrating and accurate o clear view 





They shared with their followers a genera] sense of wrong, 
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pursuits given ample time and 
attention. 


The best possible made of slow boys. 
Fine health record. 
‘ation lo: 
HERBERT Wm. JONES, M.A., 

The Downs School, 


CoLWaALL, nr. Malvern. 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
(HAND MADE) 
High-Class Cigarettes of superb 


delicacy, the result of a matchless 
blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 84d. 20 for 1/5 
50 for 3/5 100 for 6/ 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 
Cigarettes of the same quality. 


There Cigarettes are also supplied at DUTY FREE 

RATES for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 

to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 
erms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


P635 lesued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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and, moreover, the rank and file, particularly in the North 
and the mining districts, had been degraded almost to 
barbarism by the relentless processes of the industrial 
revolution, and were incapable of intelligent and conscious 
aim. Nor does Hovell give sufficient emphasis to the dis- 
traction of the Anti-Corn Law agitation, which ran side by 
side with Chartism and was a potent element in smothering 
it, consciously or unconsciously, in a demand for cheap 


sustenance for the wage slaves of the manufacturers. 





THE OPEN SEA 
“The Sub.” By “ 


TAFFRAIL”’ is the fortunate possessor of what is known 
‘happy nature.” His objective attitude accords 
with its time and circumstance. 


TAFFRAIL,” (Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. net.) 


as a 
He is one of those people 
to whom truth is never double-faced. She never perplexes 
him with a complicated pattern of black and white. To 
his candid vision the world is as orderly as the deck of 
a battleship. He touches nothing that he does not seem 
polish. He 
simply by his 


to scour and achieves his effect of puri- 


fication good-humored acceptance of life 
as it is, and questions as little as a choirboy’s voice 
singing ‘“ Amen.’ 
sound and golden thing, like a new-milled sovereign. He 
is a professional fighter, a professional manager of death- 
d conciles us to their existence in 
the same way ‘that a omg sable might reconcile the most 
the facts of farms. Not that 
adie the horrors of war: for he is 
not a musical-comedy sailor with 


ton rue 


Human nature reveals itself to him as a 


ealinzg machines; but he 


harsh-minded vegetarian to 

Taffrail ” softens or 
wink his eye and his 
We have read nowhere else so moving 
and terrible a scene as 


i his chee k. 
his descrij tion of the sinking of the 
Dogger Bank fight. He can be properly 
mpatient with the sort of gentleman who from a safe billet 
in Whitehall announces ‘‘ a certain liveliness in the North 
Sea” as if naval engagements were to be reported like cricket 
scores. But the spirit in which he regards his work is so 


‘ Blacher ’’ in 


frank and so delightful that every gun seems to wear a 
shining morning face. 
We see no reason why “The Sub” should not become 
a permanent, addition to English literature. In the first 
place, because it is so particularly English; in the second, 
because it is written with so much humor, 
of spirit./ There 
so separate, yet so national as the Navy, and 
vives an autobiographical 


precision, and 
is no other section of English life 
‘ Taffrail ”’ 
record of naval life from the boy’s 
first going to Osborne till he is appointed second-in- 
command of a destroyer in the North Sea. The first half 
of the ail is concerned with the routine of peace, and one 
realizes from it how little room there is for slackness in 
the Navy. There is an eye like the recording angel’s 
keeping watch on the life of poor Jack, 
bring dismissal from the service or 


renerosity 


and a slip may 
put the “brass hat”’ 
of a commander inexorably out of reach. Even his unofficial 
whether he is spending his 
iea-time at Osborne throwing pats of butter at the ceiling 
or learning as a 


occupations are not mild ones 
‘snotty ” that purple socks and a green 

‘Taffrail ’’ wastes no 
Social wisdom must be 
learned even if it is more painfully difficult than other 


1 


branches of 


tie should not | worn together 


sympathy on “little perishers.”’ 
imanship, and we can imagine no more useful 
than “ Taffrail’’ among the pitfalls with which youth 
is beset in this vain world. We are sure that he made 
friends even more easily than he passed examinations. 

It is the second half of the book, however, when ‘“ The 
Sub” as a boy of twenty-three is thrust suddenly into the 
dangers and responsibilities of the present time, that 

Taffrail’’ soars into a narrative that takes the breath 
away. Here amid fogs and storms and the hidden terrors 
that shake men’s souls, he reveals how fine a being the years 
of hard discipline have made him. He can tell us just what 
it is like to be fired at, to run for one’s life, to be hit, to be 

enemy submarines, to 
craft, and to win. 


guide 


adrift with engines disabled among 
fight at long odds with 
We lea n tnt even Lhese 


danger of 


heavie? 
skilled men are in perpetual 


nistaking German ships for British ones at long 








distances, that the avoidance of collisions is often more a 
matter of luck than of judgment, that a shell-hit nine miles 
away has a disappointing look—things that alternately make 
the fighting man our blood-brother and a being from another 
sphere. But the greatest contribution that “ Taffrail ” makes 
to the life of the sea is his chivalry. He does not under- 
estimate his enemies, or sneer at them, or fear them beyond 
what frankness enjoys in the telling, and his mental attitude 
is such an altogether knightly thing tha 
the modern destroyer has taken the place of the medieval 
“destrier.” War itself is not made attractive by “ Taffrail,” 
nor even the preparations for it; but in this book the nature 
of the youthful fighter, who bears no malice, 
shine beside the aged spirits of fea 
organize war. 


we almost feel 


comes out to 
pride, and hate, which 





The Geek in the Citp. 





Tue Stock Exchange has bee dull and depressed, as well 
it might be. The visit of the Tanks has helped to weaken 
Home Securities and Foreign Ponds. On Wednesday after- 
noon Consols declined to 54 and War Loan to 934, though 
the New South Wales Loan Scrip retained a trifling premium. 
But the principal feature has been the slump in Japanese 
bonds, the flatness of all Russian securities, and the weak- 
ness in Chinese loons—all due to the fear that a Japanese 
expedition landing in Vladivostok may light up a fresh 
conflagration in Asia between the 
In any case, military action by Jay an would very soon put 
a strain upon the Japanese Exchequer, although it is in a 
comparatively gogo condition, thanks to war-pro- 
fiteering. Mr. B. Crisp (a great authority on Far Eastern 
finance) deprec oe a 
speech on Wednesday 
thinking that our future business relations with Russia 
might be gravely imperilled by the anti-Russian attitude of 
the London press. 


yellow and white races. 


Senem se invasion of Siberia in a 


afterncon, and gave reasons for 


Meanwhile money has been plentiful and 
easy, at rates sometimes as low as 24 per cent. The shipping 
situation—despite official optimism—is evidently viewed with 
very grave anxiety by the shipowners, as the speeches of 
Lord Inchcape and Sir John Ellerman clearly prove. This 
was at the Chamber of Shipping. Lord Inchcape warned 
holders of shipping shares that they must look forward to 
years of low interest or no interest. 
SHARE Bonuses. 

Last week three companies announced that they pro 
posed to capitalize part of their reserve funds and distribute 
shores as a bonus to existing shareholders, and another 
coi. >.uy has done the same this week. The most important 
announcement of the four was that of Courtaulds Ltd., silk 
and artificial silk-yarn manufacturers. 
of the company is £2,000,000, on which a dividend of 30 per 
cent. is to be paid. This is to be raised to £10,000,000, 
subject to Treasury consent, which has not yet been obtained, 
by taking the company’s investment in its American sub 
sidiary, the Viscose Co., at £6,444,480, and by capitalizing 
reserves amounting to £1,555,512. The Viscose Co. holding 
has hitherto not been valued in the balance-sheet. The 
shares will be distributed at the rate of two £1 6 per cent. 
Preference shares and two additional £1 


The existing capital 


Ordinary shares 
to each holder of one Ordinary share. Ti ) 
already written off goodwill and patent rights out of protits. 
Profits for the year 1916 amounted to £1,083,900 
for 1917 were £1,170,900. The shares, 
sharply on the announcement. The 
was made by Rolls-Royce Ltd., a share for 
share bonus by capitalizing the reserve and raising the 
capital from £200,000 to £400,000. The dividend for last 
year was 10 per cent. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works 
also distribute a share for share bonus, forming the tyre 
business of the company into a separate concern. This week’s 
announcement was made by the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Co., which proposes, by capitalizing the greater part of the 
reserves (£575,000), to allot one Ordinary sh 
three now held. 


1e company has 
while those 
naturally, spurted 


second announcement 
who are giving 


ive for every 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


[HE sixty-ninth annual general meeting of this Company 
was held on the 7th inst., at the Head Office, at Holborn Bars, 


E.C., Sir Thomas Dewey, bart. he Chairman), presiding 


Sir Thomas Dewey, Bart., who was received with loud cheers, 


I 


iid | 

, , \ i | 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, The third year ol the war nas | 

passed. indeed, we are now well advanced into the fourth, 
pi ; , 

and although victory has not yet been attained, we are all 


1 a ; , 
proud to I 1 that, as a 


t 
to spare no effort in order to attain such victory 





are still more determined 
During the 
part in 


nation, W 


this Company has taken no inconsiderable 


past year 


both as regards the shouldering of 


Government 


matters relative to the war 
l to the 


war burdens at affording active support 





in every possible way. | 
As evervone is aware, this is business Men’s Week, and a 
special ende: vor is being made to inerease the sale of War | 
Bonds and War Savings Certificates. I feel sure that the share 
holders will be pleased to know that the Prudential has | 
consistently used every end or to help for ard the War 
i eme! Our outdoor staff have rendered constant 
‘ Our A ! fy. Burn, has been a member of 
the Central Commi! from the first, and has spent a large 
portion of his time in acti work of a most important nature. 
Our Statistical and Actuarial Departments have, and ar¢ 
still undertaking, free of all cost to the Government, an amount 


unts of over 40,600 War 


which we 


of work In connection with the ace 


Savings Associations throughout the country, 


believe would ome Government D partments 

Our own Wa a es Association in the H d Office is, 
| understand, t largest in n derably over 100,000 
Certificat ! 7 already b ! ‘ sed Recently we have 
nstituted a 1s tdi which s aoimneg ood work. 
lany of u ff s lin accountan yuntarily giving 
their spare even us to the work of audiiing the accounts of 

her War ivings Associations 


istanding our activities in connection with 


However, notwit 


War Savings, as 1 as other national objects, we have still 
been abl to carry on our work with a degree of success, wh ch 
n the circumstances is most gratifying 

Ihe total income « the year was 01 ly . little short of 
twenty m llion pounds, the actual figure being £19,880,500, 
shich is an ‘increase of £1,179,366 over that for the previous 
vear. Of this increase, £403,382 is due to interest and £754,371 
to premiums. rhe has been an increase in the premiums 
credited in all three Branches. 

In the General Branch the increase was £10,201, in the 


Ordinary Branch it wa. £265,035, and in the Industrial Branch 
it was £479,135 I must, however, point out that to some extent 
fact that our 


and in 1917 


the increase in the Industrial Branch is due to the 


accounts are made up to the Monday in each we k, 


there were fifty-three Mondays to take into account. 
Branch shows a record 
£ 567.4 


some 


Phe new business in the Ordinary 





nerease. rhe rew pA was much 





premium income—+ 
considerabk 
War 


s enabled to purchase his 


n excess of that for any previous year 


portion of this increase was due to our National Bond 


Policy, under which the policyholder 
War Bonds by 


During the year 


instalments on very favourable term 


our system of deal ng with proposals on 


conside 


under-average lives has received careful ation, and it 





has been decided to offer suitable terms to practically all pro 


posers, however poor their physique or general state of health 


Since June we have issued a number of policies to persons 


vho would: previously have been considered uninsurable, on 


terms mutually sat assured and ourselves. 
On the 


£9,200,000, and the total payments to our policyholders exeeed 


sfactory both to the 


other side of the account. the claims paid exceed 


£9.700,000, or more than £381,000 for each working day. The 
War Claims for the year have been exceedingly heavy. and 
18 in previous vears have fallen mainly on the Industrial Branch 


The amount paid was £1,507,625 on 70,488 claims, of wh 
65,665 | 


Industrial Branch, representing 
£1,109,240, and 4,828 were in the Ordinary Branch, 
War Claims paid 
900 000, 


wer In th 





claims of £398,385. The total 
present time 


In the 


amount 





to nearly £3 
General Branch, the la 
Policies, 


become still more popular when their vert 





our Aircraft Personal Insurances which we believe will 


favourable terms a 
more generally known. We all hope that we have seen the worsi 


of the air raids, but I think any prudent person who is in any 


way subject to this risk will agree that the expenditure of 20s, 
for a policy of £1,000 is a wise expenditure. 


y 11 } } } ) . ps 
ib W1ll also be oO rved that the ( 


Wupany i6 now tranée 
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acting 
to settlers 
undoubted integrity such as t 


and 


and executor is becoming 


anticipate a very considerable expa 


in the near future. 
Turning to the results of 
Ordinary 
of £166,300 over the figure for 
For 1915 and 


Directors did not distribut 


3ranch amounts to 


years 


and shareholders from th 


£1,000,000 was added to the 


£1,500,000 was carried to a Contingen 


ency Fund was set up for the purpose of sa 


g 
of the holders of participat 





In order to prevent any 
bonus of £1 per cent. was pa 
claims by death or maturit 
have had to consider wi 


Branch justified them in wit 


other policyhoiders Aftei 
into account, the Direciors 
satety allocate a bonus at tle 
viz., £1 per cent. on ti! su s 
paid since the last declaration 


In order to do this we 
Contingency Fund, which 
In view of ti special ond 
consider 


be cashed, and, in thes ere 


withhold for tl pres ‘ 
however, wher It 1 a I 
purpos ol paying Like ] il 
policies, facilities will 


These polici eal onl 


dependent on e issue ¢ \ 
ol Like vyonu Wilcert i juil t 
must 1 lit in tu ! 
War Bond j bhu l 
the policy holde | 
investi nt ( 
issue ol yar bo ~ | 
i i } ler’ « j 
to tl Investments 1 i 
£2,400,000, and £178,412 
In the Industrial bi 


valuation is £616,260, inclu 


forward; this con pares with 
Of this surplus £500,/ 
Reserve Fund which n 
been carried forward 

It will thus be seen tl 
during the year, th« pes 
different from that of the ¢ 

Phe Industrial Branch 
war in a much greater dé 
Rraneh Apart 
vommon to both Bra 
have alread 


stated, e) 


Claims, and, in addition, |! 


on account of the Courts (i 
the premiums on man 
ininergene Powers Act 


years, and this accounts in 


amount of outstanding premi 


During 1918 alone we may 


m<der the Act will exceed £ 


] ? r ’ f 
thle alteration of the pres 
ire inay | greatly exc ( 
1 : . 
y} ‘ iis oO Tak 
! tra ‘ ! i t 
tities, if we Ag is still 
nereased It cil 


retain the reserve of £350 

Apart from the d 
must come first of all, o 
times is the 


manitest ¢ 


mercial institutions to rei 


as possible in order that 

to assist, and even to guide 
ill anticipate will be voucel 
ifter the declaration of pea 


In view of the magnitude of our invested 


that our 


financial 





irustee and Executor business. 
to testators of appoint ng a 
Prudent 


more widely recognised, 


1916, 





that If woulda * ua 


responsibilities must 
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The many advantages 
Corporation of 
al to act as trustee 
and we 


on in this class of business 


iluation, the surplus of the 

1,584,540, 1 ‘ in increase 
us Vé I 

n will iber that the 


and 
Fund. This Contin 
rights 


policies in the Ordinary Branch. 


hip or inequity, an interim 
those policies which became 
1 vl the Directors 
position of the Ordinary 
ne a rw ; rom the 
ng ail pe é ontingencies 
dered that they could with 
rate as the interim bonus, 
red ! 1 yea premium 
rread l >from th 
relo1 sta L é 4’ 0000 
) pi t Directors 
} i bonus to 
s ! een decided to 
( i j cases 
) ; = I the 
‘ ( 1 \ r bond 
i I i ? 

ed i lim L time 
J r B i | cashin 
War ] dj pos 
G i Additiona 
im 

©} i I 


~3 mica 

at 

: | i by the 
t ! ( Lisi } rougi 
ry s r £3 3 1916 

i | stments 

e| ( ’ { 

Shad ), and &! (0 ha 

sae ( € p ts earned 


in 1 Ordinar’ 


ragen 
! Po \ 
l rt (oul 
_ para I oO ¢ thee 
fOr Ul ! nerea in the 
‘ i> nee Sheet 
. tia ] {3 l 1 
A ] } . : 
rie ( 
fij 
: Ke] o be great! 
I Ml l ) 
I v hiel 
“ g signs of tl 
. “ com 
rp s efficient 
iy n } on mee 
great develo; 1 hich vy 
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serious, and no trouble has been spared in order that the best 


results may be secured. 

Every investment made by the Company is, in the first 
place, investigated and reported on by one or more of our 
Expert Officers, and afterwards forms the subject of constant 
attention and consideration. 

The Government, as you know, turned to the Prudential 
when they wanted, for the regulation of the American Exchange, 
a man contcol the purchase and deposit of American 
Securities, and the honour of Knight of the Order of the British 
Empire which the King bestowed upon our Secretary, Sir 
George May, early in this year, was a fitting recognition of the 
services he was able, with the cordial consent of the Company, 
to render to the nation. 

When making our investments it is not merely, nor indeed 
mainly, a question of obtaining a slightly higher rate of interest 
which is the preoccupation of your Directors, though it is, of 
course, incumbent upon them to make the best possible use of 
the money; in the view of the Board their responsibility does 
not end there. We endeavour, not only at the time of invest- 
ment, but subsequently to be and to remain acquainted with the 
use to which our capital is put. and to take a sustain.d interest 
in the administration of those States, Corporations, Companies 
or individuals to whom we entrust it. 


to 


As you may imagine, at the present time, our interest is 
principally directed to our own country, for the most striking 
feature of the Balance Sheet is the increase in our holding of 
Government Securities of no less than £9,500,000 during the 
year; the net increase in our funds, after deducting the balance 
of the advance obtained from our Bankers, being over 
£4.500,000. 

As I said in my speech last year, we have chosen the path 
of supporting Government Loans with all our available 
resources, and shall continue to do so as long as the necessities 
of the country demand it. 

To carry out this policy has involved the obtaining of an 
advance from our Bankers of £5,000,000, which at the end of 
the year had been reduced to £3,487,500, and has by now been 
further reduced to under £3,000,000. ‘ 

It is necessary to go back over sixty years in the history 
of the Prudential in order to find an item in the Balance Sheet 
representing a loan obtained by the Company. The present 
borrowing is one we are glad to place on record, for it was 
effected in to the request made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that we should support the War Loan by 
all the means in our power. 


response 


It was possible for us to have reduced the Loan by a 


much greater sum, but we felt, when National War Bonds were 
issued, that the interests of the nation demanded we should 
purchase these Londs rather than reduce the loan. By the 


end of the year we had bought practically £1.000,000 of War 
jonds, and since that date have continued to purchase them 
at the rate of over £70,000 per week. Ve confidently anticipate 
much larger weekly purchases in the near future. 

In this connection I should like to say a word in praise 


of the present system of Government borrowing. 

In spite of the protracted duration of the war, it is 
encouraging to note that the raie of interest paid by the 
Government on National War Bonds is no greater than that 
paid on the 5 per cent. War Loan when it was issued in 


February, 1917. 

This fact, coupled with the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made early last year, that it was not the 
intention of the Government to issue loans at any higher rate 
than that then paid has undoubtedly had the effect of steadying 
the prices of investments and checking depreciation. 





This, in itself, is of enormous importance to a Company 
holding over £100,000,000 invested funds. 

Moreover, the practice of issuing War Bonds in a steady 
stream, rather than making a huge issue at one time, not only 
avoids dislocation of the Money Market, but is particularly 
suitable to a Company like ourselves, with a large income 
flowing in week by week. We are doing, and will do, all in 
our power to support National War Bonds, and, in the words 
of the manifesto issued by the War Savings Committee, which 
you may have seen in the papers, ‘‘ You cannot do better than 
follow the Prudential.” 

I am glad to say that the fall in the values of our securities 
has been much less this year than in any year since the com 
mencement of the war, and had it not been for the effect of the 
news from Russia, in which country we hold securilies repre 
senting, I am pleased to say, only about 1} per cent. of our 
funds, our further depreciation this year would have been 
relatively very small. 

We considered, however, that the policy of safety we have 
followed consistently during the war should be continued. 

Our Investment Reserve 
magnificent total of £4,100,000. If to this we add 
over £5,000,000 wriiten off our Stock Exchange 
the six years preceding the war, we have a total of over 
£9,000,000, which has been applied to meet depreciation. It 
would be difficult to find a more striking example of the inherent 
strength of the Company, or a more happy augury for the 
future. 


reached the 
the sum of 


in 


Funds have now 


securities 


The financial reputation of the nation is being tried by a 
period of anxiety intense as it is unparalleled, and vou will 


agree that the maintenance of our policy of sound and careful 


as 





administration of our funds is more than ever incumbent on the 
Directors of the Prudential. 

The question as to whether any part of these Investment 
Reserve Funds should be employed in writing down the value 
of investments was again considered by the Directors. It was, 
however, decided that, in view of the impossibility of gauging 
the ultimate values of securities after the war, it was better to 
leave the fund in the form of a reserve until more settled 
conditions prevail. 

Each 
Prudential 
transaction. 


war the 
financial 


commencement of the 
has been able to chronicle some great 

Last year in addressing you I| referred to the 
application for £25,000,000 War Loan, although it did not 
immediately concern the period under review. ‘This is by far 
the largest sum that has ever been the subject of a single 
application, and quite eclipses our earlier efforts in the previous 
War Loans. 

It was rendered possible by the utilization of our large 
liquid assets in the shape of ‘Treasury Bills which had been 
accumulated during 1916 in anticipation of some such call 
on the Company’s resources. 

The dividend on this War Loan fell due last December and 


year since the 
, 


the Directors decided that it should be invested in National 
War Bonds. 
At that time a Tank was in Trafalgar Square, and we 


suggested to the War Savings Committee that if the Tank 
would call at Holborn Bars we would make a record subscrip 
tion. The Committee gladly fell in with the suggestion, and 
after a somewhat adventurous voyage, due to internal troubles, 
a Tank arrived at the Head Office about two hours late. 


As you may imagine the arrival of the monster and the 


ceremony of handing to the War Savings representative a 
cheque for £628,000 attracted a considerable gathering of 
sightseers in front of these Offices, and I was able to take 


the opportunity of addressing them from the top of the Tank 
and urging them invest in War Bonds. This being the 
first voyage of the Wandering Tank, the occasion was con 
sidered a matter of such public interest that cinematograph 
films were taken by several of the leading firms and shown in 
England and the Colonies during the following weeks. 

The idea of the Wandering Tank thus initiated was taken 
up enthusiastically in other parts of the Metropolis with great 
advantage to the sale of War Bonds. 

During a period of the year under review there prevailed 
exceptionally favourable rates of exchange to sellers of Scandi- 
navian Ye were able to take advantage of these 


to 


securities. We 
conditions and sell a considerable portion of our holdings of 
these securities at very high prices. The funds thus obtained 
have been re-invested, with the result that we have obtained 
securities which we value more highly and which yield much 
more remunerative rates of interest. 

Many of the questions with which we are concerned are 
naturally common to other Assurance Companies, but there are 
some problems which specially affect Industrial Assurance 
Companies and Societies. 

In the former class, the mortality rate is an instance in 
point; and in the latter the relationship between the 
Company, its staff, and the policyholders. 

Dealing with the subject of mortality, our business is so 
vast, and our 223 millions of policies are so evenly distributed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, that it is not 
surprising that our mortality experience very closely follows 
that of the general population. 

In the past I have often called your attention to the fact that 
whenever and wherever an accident of any magnitude has 
occurred, involving loss of life, it has invariably been found 
that a considerable proportion of the victims were insured in 
the Prudential. 

It is therefore in no way surprising that the War Claims 
which we have paid, more particularly in the Industrial Branch, 
have been almost exactly proportionate to the total casualties 
uffered by the British Navy and the British Army. 

You have in your hands a diagram which I feel sure will 
prove very interesting. Two of the six lines represent the 
rates of mortality as shown by the latest Census Table and by 
the third English Life Table used for purposes of our valuation. 
The other four lines represent the rates of mortality experienced 
by the whole of our Male Indusirial Policyholders during the 
years 1913, 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

You will that before the war, viz.: in 1913 
our mortality experience almost exactly reproduced that of the 
latest Census Table particularly at the military ages. 

During the 1915, 1916, and 1917, however, the 
mortality experience has been abnormal to a degree which it 
is difficult to realise. 

Thus, for example, at about age 21 the mortality rate in 
1915 was five times that of our pre-war experience, for 1916 it 
nine times and for 1917 about twelve times that of our 
pre-war experience. You must understand that these rates 
are calculated upon the whole of our experience and thus 
represent an average on all policyholders, whether on active 
service or at home on civil duties. In endeavoring to estimate 
the strain on the Company’s resources which the payment of 
“hese claims has involved it must be remembered that at 
the younger ages only small reserve values are held. 

I am proud to think that Prudential has far 
been able to pay these claims the lives of our brave 
defenders without asking for additional premiums or 
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making any deduction from the sum assured in the case of 
all policies effected before the war. You may be able to form 
some idea of what this means by looking at the diagram and 
noticing that in 1917 the rate of mortality at about age 20 
was equal to that at about age 64. If you will look at the 
premium rates payable at age 20 and age 64 you will perhaps 
still more clearly realize the nature of the burden which the 
Company has borne. 

There are several other features of interest which the 
diagram discloses, one of which is that, although the War Claims 
have been so high at the actual fighting ages of twenty and over, 
there is a falling off at the trainine ages below twenty. Thi 
point is still more closely shown by a comparison of actual and 
expe ected claims. 

I might also draw your attention to the fact that at the 
infantile ages the rates of mortality amongst children assured in 
the Prudential are lower than those experienced by the general 
population at the same ages. 


At the present time aitention is very properly being given 
to Child Welfare and the saving of infant lives. I am convinced 
that a great deal of useful work is possible in this direction, 
more particularly at the present time when, owing to the neces- 
sity of food control, there is increased danger to the health of 
mothers and infants. 

Our own exverience of the infantile rates of mortality has, 
I am glad to say, shown an almost constant improvement year 
by year. 

For 1917, however, a slight retrograde movement was shown, 
although with the exception of 1916 it is still much the best 
on record. 

During the present year our records show a somewhat 
increased rate as compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. 

The weather conditions have not, in our opinion, been such 
as to cause this increased rate. It is not for me to say whether 
the increase has been due to the difficulty of milk supply, but it 
is quite evident that every possible available means should be 
taken for safeguarding the health of our future population. 

Now as regards the relationship between the Company, 
its staff, and the policyholders. 

From the time the Prudential embarked upon Industrial 
Assurance in the year 1854 there has been ample evidenc 
that, to use a hackneyed expression, it ‘‘ supplied a long-felt 
want,’’ and it should be remembered that while we transact 
a large and increasing Ordinary Branch business with clients 
in more affluent circumstances, the bulk of our business, even 
in the Ordinary Branch, is on the lives of persons of limited 
means. 

Our annual premium income has reached a total of 
£14,892.571, and in this fact and in our increasing volume of 
new business may be found thx indications 
that we 

In our view there are two main principles which ought 
to be and must be observed in the Industria! 
Assurance. 
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enjoy the full confidence of 
conduct of 


They are, the necessity for the strictest economy in adminis 
tration and the equitable distribution of profit. 

By far the largest item of expenditure in connection with 
Industrial Assurance is occasioned by the cost of collecting 
the premiums weekly from millions of policyholders at their 
own doors, and an improved organization of thes 
was experimentally undertaken in 1913 in order that waste 
of time and effort might be climinated. 

At that time our preinium income of £12,619,555 was 
grouped in 17,611 agencies, and, in spite of previous efforts 
towards concentration, many of our were 
making calls in the same streets and houses with all the useless 
sacrifice of labor which such duplication of work must entail. 

It was then decided to adopt the Block System of collection 
so that, as time and opportunity permitted, all our collections 
in a given area should come into the hands of one repre 
sentative of the Company. 

When the experimental stage of the work was completed in 
the year 1914, the movement was extended throughout the 
country, and at the close of 1917 nearly one-half of our total 
premium collection had been organised under the new system. 


collections 


representatives 


This concentration of effort has rendered it unnecessary for 
us to increase the number of our staff in proportion to the 
growth of our business, and has enabled us to abstain from 
replacing a large number of men who have left our service on 
account of age or to engage in other attractive employment 
which they were specially qualified to perform. 

Such new appointments as we have made are for the most 
part of a temporary character, for the purpose of “carrying on”’ 
until our men on active service make their triumphant return 
on the conclusion of the war, the Company having undertaken 
to give re-employment not less advantageous than that which 
they relinquished to all who are able to resume work for us after 
peace shall be declared. 

Our premium income, which, as I have said, now reaches 
£14,892.571, is grouped in 13,107 agencies, showing that, as com 
pared with 1913, the annual income requiring collection has 
increased by £2,273,016, while there has been a reduction of 
4.504 in the number of agente employed. 


The actual result is that the collections are made at a rate 
which is appreciably reduced, while the individual salaries of 
the agents have been substantially increased. : 





| 





The economy has not, therefore, been won at the expense of 
our men, and I may repeat what I told you at a previous meet- 
ing, that those agents who prefer to go on working under their 
old agreements have been left undisturbed. 

The value of the system does not end with the agency staff; 
it has already simplified the work of supervision and reduced 
the difficulties attending investigations and reports. 

The full advantage of a gradual reform cannot be gained 
during the period of transition, but the strain on our super- 
visory and clerical staffs has already been relieved in a marked 
degree. 

I have no hesitation in saying that when we are relieved 
of the extremely heavy burdens which have been imposed upon 
us by the war there will be a reduction in our expense ratio 
which will enable us to give greater benefits to the policy 
holders as well as increasing remuneration to the staff, without 
disregard of the legitimate interests of the shareholders. 

The war has played sad havoe with our profit-earning 
capacity; in 1913, the last pre-war year, the profit distributed 
represented about seventeen per cent. of our premium income: 
in round figures twelve and a-half per cent. went to the policy- 
holders and outdoor staff of the Company, and the remaining 
four and a-half per cent. went to the shareholders. 

The war temporarily brought about the practical with 
drawal of bonuses and is responsible for the very large redue 
tion which has taken place in the shareholders’ dividend. In 
1916 this dividend had fallen from four and a-half per cent. 
to less than three per cent. of the premium income, and for 
1917, the year with which we are dealing to-day, your dividend 
is little more than two and a-half per cent. of that total. 

Much as we regret that the profit-sharing scheme is for the 
time being inoperative, much as we should like to do more 
to help our staif in this period of high cost of living, the 
Directors do not think they would be justified in asking you 
to make further while the Company is bearing 
voluntarily heavy burdens outside of the contracts to which it 
is party—burdens which to a large extent are being borne 
in the interests of the State—burdens exactly comparable with 
others which the State has recognized as her own and which 
are being borne partly or entirely by contributions from the 
publie funds. 


sacrifices 


I am happy to say that the earnings of our Agency Staff 
have not only not suffered reduction during recent years, but 
have, on the other hand, shown a considerable increase: in 
the year 1912 the average earnings were £2 per week, and in 
the year 1917 they had risen to £2 18s. 7d. weekly. We have 
invited any whose insufficient to meet the 
of their dependents to apply for assistance, and in 
hundreds of cases we have made, and are making, compas- 
i e them over the difficulties of the 






earnings are needs 


some 
sionate allowances to tid 
situation. 

You will realise, as we have done, that, in spite of the 
in the average earni which I have referred, the 
remuneration is, in present circumstances, less adequate than 
in normal times, and you will share our regret that we do not 
feel able to respond to the request which has been put forward 
on behalf of the Agency Staff for the payment of a War Bonus 


The Agents find it difficult to understand that an Institu- 
tion with one hundred millions of invested funds is yet limited 
in its capacity to meet any demand which may be made upon 
it, and especially a demand which, from their point of view, is 
not unreasonable. The which is deeply, and 
perhaps unavoidably, committed to the system of War Bonuses, 
and is able to meet such increased expenditure from a purse 
which, though not inexhaustil is much longer than ours, is 
anxious that an influential body of men visiting the homes of 
the great masses of the people should not develop a condition 
of mind which might disappointment or discontent 
throughout the country. 

The Minister for Labor, to whom the question was referred, 
invited the Company to submit it to arbitration, but on further 
consideration recognized that there were valid objections to 
thet method of dealing with the difficulty. 

As an alternative to arbitration, he proposed that an expert 
Committee, to consist of 9 Judge, a prominent Actuary, and a 
prominent Accountant, should enquire and report as to the 
abilitv of Industrial Assurance Companies and Societies, having 
regard to their commitments, to meet this further charge, and 
your Board had no hesitation in agreeing to submit its case to 
this Committee, whose report will, doubtless, be made in due 
couse. 


inerers earnines to 
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spread 


I have more than onee made clear to you the nature of the 
special burdens which the Company has been carrying through- 
out the war. 

Of two of these, the depreciation in investments and the 
allowance to members of the staff on active service, all I need 
say is that the first is recognised as unavoidable in a time of 
national cris‘s; and, regarding the second, I am sure I can say 
on your behalf that there is no expenditure which needs less 
justification. 

I have previously explained to you the inequitable burden 
imposed upon us by by the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, and 
it is right that you should clearly understand that but for the 
burden which that Act imposes upon us, and for the burden 
which the Company has voluntarily undertaken in payment of 
War Claims, there would have been nothing to prevent the dis 
tribution of a yearly bonus to the shareholders, the policy- 
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